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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

. F. AUSTIN. 
China has its surprises for us, no less than Japan. 
The Western world is trying, in rather a dazed way, 
to adjust its conventional modes of thinking to the dis- 
covery that the Japanese possess heroic virtues, which 
are not exactly spread broadcast in Christian Europe. 
They have a conception of public duty, not flagrantly 
obvious at every corner in other commonwealths ; they 
have a dignity, a reticence, a patient forethought, a 
self-control—well, it wrings various withers to prolong 
the catalogue. I read in an American paper the other 
day that nothing more scandalous than the Japanese 
sacrifice of their own lives in this war was known to 
history. It was an outrage on the deepest principles of 
ethicés. If the deepest principles of ethics are in need 
of this vindication, they must be in a parlous state. 
But, as I have said, China is also a contributor to 
the tale of Oriental marvels. Tucked away in a 
minute paragraph of a newspaper, I find the announce- 
ment that the Dowager- Empress has joined the 
noble company of ‘‘ Christian Scientists’?! Nobody 
seems to have taken much notice of this so far; 
but when Mark Twain’s eye fell on it, he must have 
felt a shiver. ‘‘Oh, my prophetic soul!’’ I can hear 
him exclaim. ‘‘Suppose Mrs. Baker Eddy and the 
Dowager - Empress of China should be the same 
woman !’”’ 


Europe has not recovered from the shock of finding 
that the Japanese are a great people. But here is some- 
thing more ominous still. When the Chinese soldiers 
went out to fight the white invaders four years ago, 
they were told that the bullets of the ‘‘ foreign devils ”’ 
would glance harmléSsly off their sacred persons. This 
did not happen; but the Dowager-Empress was not 
then absorbed in the individuality of Mrs. Eddy. 
Now she has embraced ‘ Christian Science,’’ and 
made it a religion, a foreign policy, a pharma- 
copeia, and as good as a coat of impenetrable 
mail against the weapons of the foreign devils afore- 
said, with how much greater zeal will her people rally 
to the Yellow Dragon, or whatever may be the emblem 
which makes two Chinamen agree that they have a 
common country! There has been some talk of Japan 
taking China in hand, as if a certain familiar Peril 
were not already of such a deadly saffron tint that we 
are all bilious with fright at the thought of it. But 
what if the Imperial Dowager, armed with the resources 
of ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ which, as Mark Twain computed 
some time ago, have given Mrs. Eddy a million adherents 
in the United States — what, I say, if the Imperial 
Dowager should send out a horde of missionaries for 
our conversion! How’s that for a perilous yellowness ? 
There’s a crocodile in Mr. Barrie’s play which has 
b'tten off a gentleman’s hand, and hungers for the rest 
of him. I think, on the whole, I would rather meet 
that crocodile than the myrmidons of the Dowager Eddy. 


The Russian journals just now are such a handful 
to the Censor that he may have no time for a hurried 
glance at this page. Still, I beg him to keep an eye 
on the reports from Peking, and, when he notices that 
the Dowager-Empress has cured people of the delusion 
that they have lost a limb or have had bullets right 
through them, to black out the evidence of such 
marvels, on the sufficient ground that they are poachers 
on the preserves of the Holy Synod. I see that the 
Censor will not permit the mention of astronomical 
research, which, as he justly says, tends to ‘‘ subvert 
traditional beliefs,’’ and that he has interdicted allu- 
sions to Hamlet’s weakness and indecision as ‘‘im- 
proper language about a Prince of Denmark.’’ This 
shows the Censor as a really watchful diplomatist ; 
for Russia, you must know, is on excellent terms 
with the Court of Denmark, and cannot tolerate 
reflections on Danish princes, living or dead or even 
legendary. Besides, Hamlet figures in an English 
play; and if the Russian Censor had leisure to revise 
the works of Shakspere he would find them quite 
unworthy of the Holy Synod. 


Some things are written in this, country which might 
as well be blacked out by a native censorship for all the 


effect they produce on public opinion. Are we to count 
among them Lord Roberts's article in the Minefeenth 
Century? He urges the expediency of compulsory 
training in the use of arms by the youth of the nation, 
so that the material of soldiership shall be ready to 
hand in case of emergency. This has nothing to 
do with conscription; but does anybody believe that 
in our time a Minister will have the courage to propose 
that the use of the rifle shall be made obligatory in all 
schools ? It is so much easier and more sentimental 
to talk about universal peace, and to tell the nations 
now engaged ina gigantic struggle that with a little 
sense and forbearance they might have adjusted their 
quarrel without fighting. It is so much easier to 
assume that peace is ensured by unreadiness for war, 
and that to have an expert hand with the rifle is to be 
imbued with the spirit of ‘‘ militarism,’’ and the wicked 
desire to kill some harmless foreigner, Lord Roberts 
puts the issue in a plain and soldierly way. As wars 


are not going to cease at the bidding of visionaries, 
do we want the manhood of the nation to be com- 
petent to make a great military effort, should the 
necessity be thrust upon us ? 


I read an article lately by a writer who agrees with 
Lord Roberts, but holds that a third of the nation 
would resist the introductiun of military drill into 
schools. The reason is that the appearance of the 
drill-sergeant in the playground would be repugnant 
to parents who hold that war is unrighteous, and 
that drill might have the deplorable effect of sending 
lads into the Army, or, at any rate, of weakening 
their aspirations towards the ideal which is to make 
peace reign upon earth. How far such parents 
exercise a censorship over the reading of their 
sons I do not know. Perhaps they forbid them to 
study the campaigns of Joshua. But as no censor- 
ship, domestic or scholastic, has ever been known to 
prevent boys from reading histories of battles, why 
should the drill-sergeant turn their cherubic souls to 
thoughts of slaughter? However, the writer of the article 
thinks that the sergeant, being too manifestly a soldier, 
should not be employed; that drill is not necessary 
after all; and that a military training might be given 
to boys by some means which would induce parents of 
most peaceful disposition to regard it as something quite 
different. For instance, boys might be taught the use 
of the rifle on the plea that the number of rooks in 
this country is excessive. Maternal hearts, agitated 
by the sight of firearms in the household, might be 
soothed by the prospect of making rook-pie. By 
innocent devices of this kind (supposing it to be 
made clear that rooks must be shot with a magazine- 
rifle) a third of the population might be cajoled out 
of opposition to Lord Roberts’s scheme. We dwell 
among hypocrisies, and this one would not be so 
bad as some others. But what would happen when 
an enthusiastic humanitarian started an agitation for 
the protection of rookeries ? 


This subject, I fear, is rather disturbing to Mr. John 
Lane, who has been discoursing in the Book Monthly 
on peace and poetry. His theory is that until wars and 
rumours of wars are expelled from the activities of man- 
kind, the poets will not recover the popular ear. Mr. 
Lane is one of the best friends our modern bards have 
ever had. He has published them with affectionate 
assiduity. Here is a new edition of Mr. William 
Watson, which it is good to look upon, and still better 
to read. I do not quite understand how Mr. Lane 
reconciles his theory of poetry with Mr. Watson’s 
magnificent invectives against the Sultan, which 
are not exactly of a pacific tendency. I notice that 
people who condemn war often make a reservation 
for a little Ja¢/ue they would like to conduct in Asia 
Minor. Your Kurd is a ruffian who ought to be 
polished off the face of the earth, as well as stig- 
matised, together with his employer, in ringing verse ; 
but the late lamented Mahdi, who was just as bad, 
and gave us a lot of trouble before he was dispatched, 
had quite a party of sympathisers in this island. They 
said he was “rightly struggling to be free,’’ and waxed 
most poetical over him. 


If Mr. Lane is right, poetry cannot come by its own 
until the last oppressor is extinct, or until two-thirds 
of the population agree with the remaining third that 
there is no further need of rifles, even on the pretext 
of shooting rooks, and that the manufacture of cart- 
ridges should be forbidden, except for swelling the 
returns of British exports. This renaissance of the 
poets is rather remote. It may be a little rash, more- 
over, to assume that when the world has left off fighting 
it will be in a higher mood than in the days when it 
throbbed to the note of Byron. Poetry then, says 
Mr. Lane, was the poetry of action; and he thinks 
that mankind, lapped in luxurious peace or squabbling 
without blows over invoices, will crave for a transcen- 
dental lay! The bard may strike an indignant lyre 
against the spirit of a too commercial age, absorbed 
in money-getting ; and then Mr. Lane’s successor may 
predict that poetry will never charm and stir the world 
again until some insurgent arm shall strike a blow for 
a new commonwealth. Mankind without revolt and 
upheaval, but carefully pruned and trimmed to fit into 
a stagnant Millennium, is unthinkable; and a prodigious 
lot of strife will inflame a host of poets yet unborn, and 
send them to the Bodley Head of that coming time. 


Touching Mr. Barrie’s crocodile, a correspondent 
writes to me: ‘‘On behalf of a large young family, I 
beg to protest against the lame and impotent behaviour 
of the crocodile in ‘Peter Pan.’ He does not even 
shed a tear. My eldest girl, who is a student of 
Shakspere, murmured reproachfully, ‘And the tears of 
it are wet.’ My youngest boy keeps_on sobbing, ‘ Nasty 
croc-crocodile; why didn’t he e-eat Captain Hook ?’ 
Why indeed, Sir! The verdict of my household is 
that he’s a most disappointing beast.’’ I sympathise 
with this sentiment, and so, I imagine, does Mr. Barrie. 
It was evidently his intent to consign Captain Hook 
to the domestic interior of the crocodile. But the 
pirate is a biggish man, and there wasn’t room! 


MEASURING TIME —III. 
(See Jilustrations.) 


The last of Mr. Cunynghame’s lectures at the Royal 
Institution was devoted to the. description of machines 
for measuring very small periods of time,’ such as the 
flight of a cannon-ball or the interval between the 
stimulation of a nerve and the resulting action of a 
muscle. All these machines, or at least almost all ot 
them, are based upon the action of the tuning-fork. 
The tuning-fork with which most choirmasters are 
familiar consists of two prongs of steel, usually measur- 
ing for such purposes about half an inch wide by a 
quarter of an inch thick. ‘These when struck vibrate 
and give out a note. For reasons explained by science 
the time of vibration of these forks is uniform. It is 
very rapid. Five hundred complete vibrations to 
and fro per second is quite a common speed, though 
every speed is used from ten vibrations per second 
upwards. Here, then, we have the measuring instru- 
ment. It remains to apply it. A small flexible needle 
is fixed to one of the prongs, and brought to bear very 
gently against a somewhat rapidly rotating drum of 
metal, about eight inches orso in diameter. This drum 
is covered with a shiny paper, like that used sometimes 
in millinery boxes. This paper is slightly smokéd over 
by means of a taper, so as to be covered with a brownish 
layer, on which the slightest scratch is visible. The 
needle of the tuning-fork is brought to bear against the 
drum and caused to vibrate. At the same time the 
drum is rotated. Now suppose the drum, which has 
a circumference of perhaps a couple of feet, is turned 
round once in six seconds, then it is clear that in 
each second the paper will move past the tuning-fork 
needle by a space of four inches. And during this 
time, if the rate of vibration of the fork is forty per 
second, forty vibrations will take place. A wavy track 
will thus be left on the delicate coating of smoke on 
the drum, which will show ten complete waves per inch. 

Here we have the time-measurer. Now, on the same 
drum, let another delicate needle also touch, close to the 
line of the tuning-fork. If steady, this needle will, 
while the tuning-fork needle is making its wavy line, 
make a straight line parallel to it. But if an event 
occurs such as the firing of a gun or the fall of a 
ball, and if arrangements are made so that when the 
event occurs, either by a string or an electro-magnet, 
a slight jog is given to the stationary needle, then a 
little notch will be made in the line. 

If when the ball gets to the target arrangements are 
made so that the stationary needle gets another jog, 
then it is clear that the time that has elapsed between 
the first notch and the second is the. time you want 
to measure. But to do this you need only count the 
undulations of the tuning-fork line. If there are eight 
of them, then, since the tuning-fork makes forty complete 
vibrations to the second, it is evident that eight-fortieths 
(one-fifth) of a second is the time that has passed. 

But when we come to use these methods in gunnery 
we have to measure much higher speeds and shorter 
intervals. For instance, a shot from a gun has often a 
velocity of 1400 ft. per second. If fired so as to cut a 
wire at starting, and then another wire, say at 200 ft. 
further on its path, we should want to measure the 
interval of one-seventh of a second that takes place 
between the lines when it passes the screens. To do 
this we want a very rapidly moving drum or surface 
on which to record the impressions. 

Such a device has been designed by Professor Jervis 
Smith, of the University of Oxford, and was exhibited 
in action. It consists of a ‘‘ carriage’’ moving on wheels 
on two rails, carrying a smoked glass, and shot off by 
means of a spring with a velocity of about four feet a 
second. The tuning-forks and needles trace the record 
on the smoked glass, which may then be measured up 
or photographed. Forks with rapidity of vibration up 
to 1000 complete vibrations to and fro per second are 
provided with this instrument. 

The measurement of a bullet from an air-gun was 
made. <A _ simultaneous movement was contrived to 
release the carriage and to fire the air-gun. The 
bullet, on issuing from the gun, cut a very fine wire, 
and by severing an electric circuit caused a needle to 
make a slight hump on its line of track on the smoked 
glass. On arriving at the target the bullet hit it, and 
pushed it back, thus making another break, which also 
was duly recorded. The difference in time between 
the departure of the bullet from the muzzle of the 
air-gun and its arrival at the target was measured by 
counting the undulations shown by the wavy line made 
by the tuning-fork. 

Another experiment was: also shown to illustrate 

measurement of the time of flight of a pro- 
this time a bolt from a cross- bow. If a 
bolt from a bow is shot off horizontally, it com- 
mences to fall the moment it leaves the barrel. As 
it goes on, it falls faster and faster at exactly the same 
rate of motion as it would fall if simply dropped from 
the muzzle. As a result, it describes a parabola, and 
will reach the ground at the same moment that it would 
have reached it had it been simply dropped from the 
muzzle. If, then, we hang the bull’s-eye upon a nail 
so contrived that by an electric trigger the bull’s-eye 
is released at the instant the bolt leaves the muzzle, 
then, whatever be the distance of the crossbow, or 
whatever the weight and speed of the bolt, it will 
always hit the bull’s-eye when the bolt impinges on the 
falling target. Consequently, if the bull’s-eye be of 
cardboard, it will always pin the bull’s-eye to the wall. 

This curious experiment was tried repeatedly with 
all sorts of bolts. The light ones flew fast, and quickly 
caught the bull’s-eye a little below the point from 
which it fell; the heavy ones, which went slower, only 
caught it low down; but they always pinned it to the 
wall. Now, as we know that the time of fall of a 
body in seconds is got in feet by taking one-fourth of 
the square root of the number of feet it falls in the 
period, it was therefore clear that where the target 
was pinned one foot below the point from which it fell, 
one quarter of a second had intervened from the 
muzzle to the target, and so on in proportion. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES., 
‘“‘THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL,’’ AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


Really there is quite a happy idea underlying the ‘‘ new 
romantic comedy’’ of ‘‘ Orczy-Barstow’’ which Miss 
Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry have just produced 
at the New Theatre, and the piece itself is, of its kind, 
the luridly, crudely melodramatic sort of ‘‘Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury,’’ by no means bad. The idea of the 
play, which has the conventional French Revolution 
atmosphere, imagines a band of English gentlemen 
of the Regent’s Court who, under the anonymous 
leadership of the ‘‘ Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ continually 
rescue French aristocrats from the embrace of the 
guillotine. Any dramatic tension the story has depends 
on a Sardou-like struggle between a French diplomat, 
who seeks to discover the ‘‘ Pimpernel’s-’’ identity, and 
this latter’s wife, who is given the alternative of letting 
her brother die or betraying the man she learns, almost 
too late, is her husband. Truth to nature, historical 
value, sense of character, artistic quality, this play 
so quaintly named after a modest hedgerow flower has 
none; but it is exciting, flamboyant, sensational in an 
amateurish way, and gives some opportunities to Mr. 
Terry, who smiles and yawns unflaggingly, as the hero 
who masquerades as a fop; and to Miss Neilson, whose 
personal beauty and hysterical outbursts would tell more 
did she not strive painfully after archness, and emulate 
unconsciously Mrs. Campbell’s monotonous diction. 


‘‘THE TALK OF THE TOWN,’’ AT THE LYRIC. 


In his latest musical comedy, ‘‘ The Talk of the Town 
Mr. Seymour Hicks has more than ever copied p Ban 
models. The feverish energy with which he has animated 
his chorus ; the elaborate business which he has prepared 
for some ‘of the chief songs, amounting in the case 
of an Esquimaux ‘‘turn’’ to a gratuitous change of 
scenery; the peculiar humour of some of his farcical 
characters—all these things betray obviously Trans- 
atlantic inspiration. For the rest, his story of the 
extraordinary luck of a young  spendthrift who 
replaces one fortune by another is insignificant, not 
to say elusive; and the accompanying music, save for 
certain numbers supplied by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, 
is tinkling and unimpressive. The compensating 
features of the production are the gorgeous costumes of 
the whole company, which defy description, the restless 
enthusiasm of the chorus which scarcely gives the 
audience time to breathe, the 47zo of the dances in 
which Miss Hart Dyke takes an indefatigable lead, the 
brilliant acting of Miss Sydney Fairbrother as a snuffling 
and sentimental slattern with a large family, and the 
novel appointments of various incidental turns—such as 
Mr. Lytton’s and Miss Agnes Fraser’s electrically 
lighted swing duet, a rollicking ‘‘ Nile’’ ditty for Mr. 
Passmore (most droll as a broker’s man and a sham 
officer), a quaint Dutch sabot-song for Miss Maudi 
Darrell, and the aforesaid Esquimaux scena rendered by 
Miss Olive Morrell. 


‘“THE DANCING DOLL,’ 


The Empire’s new ‘‘ fairy divertissement’’ is one of 
the prettiest doll fantasies we have had for years on 
the English stage, and for once we are shown a 
“Dancing Doll’’ that any child can watch with 
pleasure. Never was there such a stock of old 
nursery favourites as is to be found in ‘‘ Professor 
Marvel’s Emporium of Toys and Games ’’—wooden 
soldiers, woolly animals, ugly Dutch dollies, black 
golliwogs, pretty fair-haired darlings. But the cyno- 
sure of all eyes is the Expensive Doll, the breaking 
of which, as it is impersonated by the delightful 
Mlle. Genée, fills audience and inventor alike with 
grief. Happily, she is soon mended, and then the 
doll dances as only its vivacious representative can 
dance—first as a vivandiére, then as a Jack Tar, then 
as a coquette, and, best of all, in a movement styled 
“‘la_ frolic.’”” The wealth of harmonious colour sur- 
rounding this central figure, the comicalities of Mr. 
William Vokes and Miss Le Clerc in a Dutch doll duet, 
the charm of Herr Bayer’s score (augmented by Mr. 
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Cuthbert Clark)—these accessories all deserve the | 
warmest commendation ; but, after all, the Bébé of 
Mlle. Genée is the prime attraction. 
MUSIC. 
THREE OVERTURES BY WAGNER. 


With the beginning of the New Year London heard 
for the first time three of Wagner’s early overtures. 
They were composed between the years 1832-36, before 
the composer had reached his twenty-fourth year, when 
he was struggling and unknown. Frankly, there is 
little in the work that Mr. Wood presented with his 
accustomed skill at the Queen’s Hall to suggest the 
future triumphs of the composer. Of the three overtures, 
the ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,’’ is least interesting. Only the 
first half of the tune is given out in the opening, and 
it is amplified in the orchestra out of all proportion 
to its interest ; the second half does not follow for some 
time, and is introduced without very skilled handling. 
Indeed, there is nothing in the treatment of the work 
from start to finish that makes the subject less hack- 
neyed or more interesting. 

The ‘‘ Polonia’’ Overture is a relic of the Polish Revo- 
lution in 1831, and is the work of a clever young man 
who has all a young man’s fondness for emphasis, 
and has studied Beethoven with more enthusiasm than 
discretion. 
could write music equally good at that time with no 
better chance of getting it accepted. It does not strike 
an original note. 

‘* Christopher Columbus 
we would choose to hear again. 


’? is one of the three overtures 
Wagner wrote the 


There must have been scores of men who | 


‘ 


work for a play, and secured a hearing in the year it 
was written. It shows the same tendency to overload the 
brass that is manifested in the other two overtures. The 
introduction of a fanfare adds much to the noise and 
nothing to the value; but throughout the overture one 
is conscious of a certain elusive quality that no discords 
can destroy—the quality of poetic imagination, expressed 
in the first instance by the strings in a beautiful figure 
that, it is suggested, may be taken as typical of the 
restless spirit of the great sailor, or of the sea over 
which he sails. Later in the overture, when a new subject 
is given to the wood-wind, the suggestion of ‘‘the foam 
of perilous seas’’ comes with renewed persistence to the 





listener, and one remembers how admirably the composer 
expresses his sense of the water’s might and mystery 
in ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.’’ It is hard, even with the 
best intentions, to say how far Wagner’s subsequent 
development weighs upon our judgment in consider- 
ing the ‘‘ Christopher Columbus ’’ Overture. We read its | 
qualities in the light of the operas and music-dramas 
of later years; and perhaps there is ample excuse for | 
the critics of its own time who—paradoxical as it may 
seem—could not hear the music’s beauties because the 
composer expressed them so noisily. 

It is permissible to suggest that we have heard too 
much of these long-lost overtures, and that two of the 
three have no future in our concert-rooms. There is a 
regrettable tendency in music as well as art and literature 
to seek out the early and immature efforts of great men, 
and to hold them up for an admiration that cannot pos- 
sibly be at once genuine and discriminating. Great 
workers are the best judges of what should be preserved 
from oblivion, and had Wagner been proud of the over- 
tures noticed here he would have rescued them while 
he lived. 
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TRAIN 


DinNine 
and 


BREAKFAST 


CAR. 


TABLE D’HOTE 
DINNER and BREAKFAST. 


ROUTE TO 
Datity 
ACCELERATED 
To 

BERLIN, DRESDEN, 

LEIPSIC, 

MUNICH AND VIENNA. 
Liverpool Street Station dep. 8.30 p m 





The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is electrically lighted, heated throughout hy 
steam, and the temperature can be regul .ted in each compartment. 


Through Carriages and sae. > Cars betwen the Hook of Holland, Berlin, 


ologne, and Bale. 

ANTWERP, FOR BRUSSELS, vid HARWICH, 

Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at 8.40 p.m, every Week-day. 

DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
Car between York and Harwich, 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, lighted 
hroughout by Electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.’s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
-S.S. Co. of Copenhagen, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


Restaurant 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus. 
Particulars of H. C. AMENDT, Manager. 





LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RY. 
ARIS, THE RIVIERA, ITALY & SWITZERLAND.— 


Cheapest and Most Picturesque Route vida NEWHAVEN & DIEPPE. Express 
Services leave L. ondon 10.0 a.m. & 9.10 p.m. daily. Fast Steamers. Through carriages & 
Restaurant Car by Day Service between Dieppe & Paris-Lyon for the Riviera, Western 
Switzerland, Ltaly, etc. Pullman Cars in England ; Corridor Lavatory Carriages in France. 

Details of Continental Manager, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 


E oe 2 °R Ss 
Illustrated Programme of the 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NILE STEAMER AND HOTEL 
And all information as t 

Routes, Rates, Landings, Cairo Hotels, &c., may — — GRATIS (or post free) 
and Cabins registered, a 
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co., 





“A.A.” COMPANY'S LONDON OFFICE, 72, "REG ENT STREET, W. 
(Near Piccadilly. ) 
P & O CRUISING YACHT “VECTIS,” 
™ = 6000 tons. 6000 h.p. 


Jan. 14.—To CORSICA, ITALY, SICILY, TUNIS, &c. 
Feb. 18.—To GREECE, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. 
Mar. 22.—MARSEILLES and RIVIERA to ALGIERS and LONDON. 


For particulars apply to West-End Office, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or to 
122, Leadenhall Street, E 





RIVER COLONY, 
vid DURBAN, 


NATAL, ORANGE 
A AND EAST AFRICA, 


TRANSVAAL, 


The Steamers of the ABERDEEN LINE sail as under— 


“ INCHANGA” Feb. 4 Captain W. Findlay. 

“INANDA” Feb, 16 .. Captain C. Stuart, R.N.R. 

“INSIZWA” Feb. 27 .. Captain J. W. Watling. 
Very fine accommodation for First and Second Class Passengers. Surgeon and Stewardess 
carned. Refrigerators. Ex« oot Cuisine, Moderate Fares. For particulars apply to 
the owners, JOHN T. RENNIE, SON & CO., 4, Kast India Avenue, E.c.; or 





Sewell and C rowther, 18, Coc kspur Street, S.W. 
>) THE ROYAL MAIL 
R.MS.P. « STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


IN THE WEST 


YACHTING STEAMER “for SPECIAL 
ROUND THE ISLANDS and SPANISH 
January and February. 
Seven Weeks, 60 Guineas. Nine Wee kS, 100 Guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


SPECIAL TOURS. 
INDIES 


CRUISES 
MAIN, 


INTER 





COMPANY’S 
AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


INDIA, CHINA, 


SERVICES, 


P. & O. 


P. & (). FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 

MARSE 11.LES, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 
KUKRACHEE,CALCUTTA,CI YLON, SUTRALTS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSIKAI 1A, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


and 

















P. Ry ( Cheap Keturn Tickets, Pleasure Cruises, and 
Q e Round the World Tours.—lor particulars rs ply at the 1 yicbon 
Offices, 122, Leadenhal Street, E.C., or Nortinuuberland Avenue, W. 
CANARY ISLANDS. —LAS PALMA S. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL. (English). Electric light throughout. 


In the midst of its own beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea, English phy. 
sician and trained nurse resident, loxglish Church. Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, bilharncds, 
THE CANARY ISLANDS Cu. (Limited), 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 
(CANNES. — GRAND HOTEL DU PAVILLON. — This 

/ First-class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position full south, Electric Ligit, 
Bath, &c. Beautiful Garden. Winter Garden PAUL BORGO, Proprietor 

WHERE TO WINTER. 
I IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor. 
Electric Light throughout. Charmingly situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is 
as mild anc delighttul as that of Nice and Italy This splendid establishment, facing the 
sea and baths. the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn tennis, is famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, and moderate Charges, surpassi all other hotels in 
the district. It is frequented by the elite, and is the rendezve ous of the English Colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from ro fr. per day, accurding to floors occupied 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have been ttroduced in the Grand 
Hotel. Entire house heated by caloriféres. A special omnibus meets the trains to convey 
visitors to the Grand Hotel Ackiress, Mr. MONTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
New Casino open all the winter, 
A REMARKABLE BOOK, 
“India’s Sir Walter Scott,” 
RAI BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE’S 
Romantic and Sensational Novel, 
C # ANDRA S Ee Km AR, 
~ 
Translated into English by 
KUMAR MANMATHANATH RAY CHOWDHURY, 
of Santosh, 
A Distinguished Writer and Orator of Bengal. 


327 pp. Crown Avo. 


Copiously IMlustrated and Printed on Antique Paper, Cloth Gilt, price 6a. net. 
The book is specially interesting for its glowing descriptions of Hindoo Society and 
F.nglish Characters in Ludia at the time of the early Eaylnh Settlement 
Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
RK. CAMBRAY & Co., Law Booksellers and Publishers, Hastings Street, Calcutta 
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THE WORK OF REFORM IN MACEDONIA: A MIXED COMMISSION INVESTIGATING A CASE. 


Matters have not been improving recently tn Macedonia, and about the middle of December the Powers presented a combined Note to the Sublime Porte recommending the appotntment of more gendarmerie 
officers drawn from the European services. These appointments have been made, and the Porte has made some rather tnadequate grants of money to help the work of rebutlding ruined villages and farms, 
and re-cropping devastated fields. All cases of complaint come before the Mixed Commisston, and are adjusted by it. 


GERMANY’S COLONIAL TROUBLE IN SOUIH-WEST AFRICA: CAPTURED KEREL WIrBOIS BROUGHT INTO A POLICE STATION IN THE INTERIOR. 
DRAWING FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY O, GERLACH. 
Zowards the end of December the Germans tn South-West Africa engaged and completely dispersed a strong party of Witbois and other tribesmen, who made an obstinate resistance tn an entrenched posttion. 
The fight lasted ten hours, and the spotls included twelve laden or-wagons, fifty horses, a thousand head of cattle, several thousand sheep, and some arms and ammunition 











TREASURE ISLAND 





PuHotoGRAPHs oF Cocos IsLtanp, RepropuceD By tHe Courtesy or Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT, FROM Mr. Hervey pe Montmorency’s Book, ‘On THE TRACK oF A TREASURE.” 
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IN REAL LIFE: COCOS ISLAND, THE ‘“ VERONIQUE’S” HUNTING-GROUND. 
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tats 


rt. Typicat Huts in Cocos Is.Lanp. 


3. Tue Treasure-Seexine Sure “ Veronique,’ 


Formerty “ Hariecn Castie.’ 
[Phote. Stuart.) 


A Forest Creasinc in Cocos Istanp. tHe Broken Grounp 9. Former Treasure-Seekers at Work on Cocos Istanp. 


to 








Admiral Palliser, who accompanied Earl Fitewilliam's expedition, was entrusted with the secret of the pirate treasure by a Captain Hackett, and has already made two efforts 
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2. THe Most Recent Treasure - Seeker: Eart Firzwittiam 3. A Disusep Water - Wueet on Cocos Istanxp 
; [PAoto. Dukinson.) 

5. On tHe Coast or Cocos Istanp: Tus Governor’s Pixnacs. 6 Cuaxt or Cocos Istanp, WHERE 1HE Pixars’s 
i . a : Treasure is Saiw to Liz. 
8 A Rovon Task: Former Treasure - Seekers Exptorino 





find the hoard. The Admiral’s portrait and an account of the expedition appear on another page. 
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J 
THE WORLD’S NEWS 
Mr. John Frederick Cheetham, 
whose victury at Stalybridge 
has made a notable addition to 
the members of his Majesty’s Opposition in the House of 
Commons, is by no means new to political life. As far 
back as 1868 he was chosen to contest East Cheshire 
in the Liberal interest, but withdrew before the day of 
election; in 1880 he was elected for North Derbyshire, 
and for that constituency he sat for five years; in 1885, 
when he put up for the newly formed High Peak Division, 
in 1886, and in 1895, when he contested Bury, he was 
defeated by his opponent. The new member owns a 
large interest in the cotton trade, is a magistrate for 
Cheshire and Lancashire, an alderman of the Cheshire 
County Council, and a Governor of the Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. To mark Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
ubilee, he presented Stalybridge with a free library. 
Ihe largeness of Mr. Cheetham’s majority is hailed by 
the Opposition as a strik- 
ing proof that Lancashire 
is hostile to fiscal reform. 
Mr. Travis-Clegg did not 
stand as a Tariff Reformer, 
but gave a rather mild 
support to Mr. Balfour’s 
policy of retaliation. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


Vice-Admiral Theodore 
Vasilievitch Dubassoff, 
Admiral Kaznakoff’s suc- 
cessor as Russian repre- 
sentative on the _ Inter- 
national Inquiry Com- 
mission, is Chief of the 
Technical Committee of 
the Tsar’s Navy, and 
took Admiral Skrydloff’s place as commander of 
the Black Sea Fleet in April of last year. He is 
fifty years of age, and played a distinguished part 
in the war against Turkey in 1877, when, as a Lieu- 
tenant, he blew up the cruiser Azvszrasman, and was 
thus instrumental in enabling General Dragomiroff to 
cross the Danube. 


In Louise Michel, ‘‘the Red Virgin,’’ France has 
lost one of the most picturesque as well as one of the 
most fanatical of her revolutionaries, one of the most 
fascinating figures, indeed, that her internecine strifes 
have conjured up. Born in 1835, Louise Michel was 
the daughter of the master of a manor in the Champagne 
district who had married a servant girl. Her political 
feelings were made evident when, towards the end of 
the Kmpire, she volunteered to kill Napoleon III. 
With the coming of the Commune she became both 
speaker and combatant, and she was equally virulent 
in both capacities, organising the Central Committee 
of the Union des Femmes, presiding over the Club 
de la Révolution, the meetings of which took place in 
the Church of Saint-Michel, and, in masculine garb, 
fighting at Issy in the ranks of the 61st Battalion of the 
Communist Army. She was one of the band of women 
who defended the Place Blanche barricade against the 
Versailles troops, and avoided being taken prisoner, but 
gave herself up when she learned that her mother was held 
as hostage for her. Duly tried and found guilty, she was 
sent to New Caledonia, whence she returned to France 
after the general amnesty of 1880, only to suffer im- 
prisonment for her views again in 1883 and 1886. She 
made frequent appearances as an active participator at 
Anarchist meetings in Hyde Park, and, after her 
temporary exile here, returned to her native country, 

there to deliver further 
political speeches. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
MR. J. F. CHEETHAM, 


NEW M.P. FOR STALYBRIDGE. 


The Japanese, it is said, 
are determined to estab- 
lish a naval station at Port 
Arthur. Vice - Admiral 
Shibayama is believed to 
have been placed in 
charge, with Captain 
Tamari as his Chief of 
Staff. Admiral Togo will 
continue to watch the fort 
from the sea, and only a 
small garrison will be 
retained. 


Hundreds of readers 
of ‘*Our Note - Book’”’ 
will doubtless welcome 
the portrait which we publish this week of Mr. L. F, 
Austin, whose image, curiously enough, has not hitherto 
found its way into the pages which his pen adorns 
from January to December. Mr. Austin is one of 
the most eminent of the writers for the London 
Press, and for wit and lightness and delicacy of 
style he has few rivals. The United States claims 
him in the mere detail of birth, but on the father’s 
side, at any rate, he is of Irish descent. Liverpool 
had the privilege of educating him. Since 1875 he 
has been a Londoner of the Londoners. Mr. Austin’s 
connection with Zhe /ilustrated London News dates 
from 1898, when he stepped into the gap occasioned 
by the death of Mr. James Payn. The writer of 
‘‘Our Note Book’’ is one of the most delightful of 
after-dinner speakers known to Metropolitan gatherings, 
and his voice is in as great request as his pen. 


VICK-ADMIRAL SHIBAYAMA, 


JAPANESE GOVERNOR OF PORT 
ARTHUR, 


The retirement of Mr, James Sheil from his position 
as Metropolitan Police Magistrate has meant the 
transference of Mr. Henry Curtis Bennett from Mary- 
lebone to Westminster. Mr. Curtis Bennett, who was 
born in 1846, is the son of the Rev. George Peter 
Bennett, for thirty-two years Vicar of Kelvedon. He 
was educated in his father’s parish, and was called to 
the Bar some thirty-five years ago. He acted as 
Revising Barrister for Essex for two years, and has 
been at Marylebone since 1886. 


Admiral Henry St. Leger Bury Palliser, who was 
one of Lord Fitzwilliam’s treasure-hunting party, and 
who is now reported to be on his way home, was born 
in 1839, and entered the Navy in 1852. He served in 
the Baltic and in the 
Black Sea _ during the 
Crimea, was engaged in 
protecting British interests 
during the Carlist War 
in 1871, and has been 
Naval Officer in Charge 
at Hong-Kong, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the 
Pacific Station. His great 


love of sport doubtless led 
to his share in the adven- 
turous journey which has 
just closed. 


Photo. Debenham. 
ADMIRAL PALLISER, 
TREASURE-SEEKER ON COCOS ISLAND. 


About two 
months 
ago Earl 
Fitzwilliam, having bought the steam- 
ship Veronique from the Union Castle 
Line, sailed for the South Pacific to look for hidden 
treasure. Last Friday the wife of Captain Morrison, 
commanding the yacht, received a telegram from 
her husband in these terms: ‘‘ Accident—I am safe.’’ 
The news was communicated to Lloyd’s, and imme- 
diately the insurance upon the Veronique ran_ up 
to fifty guineas per cent. Next day Lady Fitz- 
william also received a telegram which ran: ‘ Acci- 
dent — everybody all right; returning home at once; 
arrive in England 26th. Slightly hurt, but quite 
well again; Mr. Bulkeley also cut about head.” 
Finally another telegram was received which showed 
that there had been a landslide, probably during the 
exploration works in Cocos Island, and that one of 
the crew, a waiter, had been badly injured. It is 
supposed that the mishap had occurred during blast- 
ing operations. The explorers are inspired by two 
legends. One is that in 1821 a British pirate 
buried his loot in the sand at Cocos. He was caught 
and hanged, and his comrades lost their memory in 
durance vile. The other story relates how in 1835 the 
people of Callao were expecting their town to be looted 
by revolutionaries, when 
providentially there came 
along an honest seaman, 
Captain Thompson, in a 
British ship. To him they 
confided all their valu- 
ables — marvellous gold- 
hilted swords and won- 
derful treasures of the 
Church and of the Incas— 
on the understanding that, 
when the trouble was over, 
this good man would sail 
back and restore the spoil. 
But Captain ‘Thompson 
never sailed back. He 
buried the hoard in Cocos, 
and then he and his crew, 
being shipwrecked, fell into the clutches of the law. 
Some were executed and some died, and the secret 
remained locked in the breast of one Keaton, who 
passed it onto a Captain Hackett, who communicated 
it in turn to Admiral Palliser. The Admiral believes 
the story enthusiastically, and has been the moving 
spirit of Earl Fitzwilliam’s abortive expedition. Prob- 
ably the noble Lord and the gallant sailor will try again. 


A NEw TALE 
OF TREASURE 
ISLAND. 


THE LATE LOUISE MICHEL, 
THE ‘‘RED VIRGIN OF THE COMMUNE.”’ 





It seems to be more than likely 
that the fall of Port Arthur 
may have an indirect influ- 
ence upon the situation on the 
Sha-ho more powerful than 
has hitherto been anticipated. According to a German 
correspondent at Mukden, the intelligence, which it 
appears was received from the Japanese authorities in 
the first place, had an effect on the army which has 
been overwhelming. What exactly is meant by this 
expression it is not easy to understand, but we may 
suppose that, the news being entirely unexpected, the 
shock to the morale of the forces has been consider- 
able. We were told from St. Petersburg that the imme- 
diate effect of the capitulation of the fortress would be 
a renewal of activity on the part of Kuropatkin. The 
idea seems to be inherently absurd, for there can be 
no more reason now for a Russian advance than there 
was previous to the fall of the fortress, while there 
should be something like 
fifty thousand reasons 
less, seeing that by some- 
thing like that number 
of men the Japanese will 
be speedily reinforced. 

It is clear that the 
Japanese plan of cam- 
paign has to a certain 
extent required modifi- 
cation owing to a couple 
of factors of which they 
took insufficient account. 
One of these, of course, 
is the extraordinary length 
of time which Port Arthur 
held out; the other, that, 
owing to the energy of 
Prince Kilkoff, the 
Director of the Russian Military Communications, the 
dispatch of reinforcements to Manchuria was completed 
more than a month before that result had been 
expected by their enemies. But although this has 
been the case, it was necessary, in order to dis- 
patch the troops required to fill gaps at the front 
as well as to constitute new units, to lessen the number 


THE WAR: AN 
EXPERT COMMENTARY. 


BY RN. 


Photo, Elliott and Fry 
MR. CURTIS BENNETT, 


NEW WESTMINSTER POLICE 


MAGISTRATE, 


of trains carrying stores and provisions to the seat 
of war. The commencement of the winter brought 
about a change, and it has been of the essence of 
the utilisation of the line for some time past that it 
could be used to supply food and forage and other 
necessities for the men in the field. We are assured, 
on the authority of several of the Russian Generals, 
that the Manchurian army is in good health, is well 
fed, well clothed, and well shod by the State, and, more- 
over, is overwhelmed with presents sent from home. But 
even assuming this to be the case, the army must be 
housed as well as fed, and the material must be sent 
from Russia. As, therefore, the numbers of the troops 
increase and the provision locally supplied becomes 
exhausted, so must the difficulties of transport multiply 
in proportion. On the other hand, the transport from 
Japan to the front is now made by well-constituted 
stages, and in at least as many days as that from 
Russia, on the most generous estimate, takes weeks. 
We cannot believe, therefore, that Kuropatkin is at 
present in a condition to 

take the field with any 

prospect of success. 





Although 
some surprise 
was 0oOCCa- 
sioned when 

. the Japanese 
INCIDENT. rll back 
H.M.S. Andromeda, 
which proceeded to Port 
Arthur with medical com- 
forts for the sick and 
wounded, ‘it was con- 
ceded, of course, that 
the victors knew their 
own business best, and there was no outward mani- 
festation of irritation. The plea that the mines in 
the harbour rendered the entrance of the vessel 
impossible seemed valid enough; but it is  satis- 
factory to know that but for a hitch in official routine 
the stores would have been accepted. Of course, the 
Andromeda could not have entered the harbour, for the 
reason already mentioned, but means would have been 
found to land her cargo. It appears that the authori- 
ties at Wei-hai-Wei were late in notifying Sir Claude 
MacDonald of the cruiser’s mission. As soon as the 
British Minister received the information, he at once 
obtained from the Japanese Government a grateful 
acceptance of the stores, but when orders to receive 
them reached Port Arthur the Adromeda had already 
returned to Wei-hai-Wei. 


THE 
** ANDRO- 
MEDA ”’ 


Photo. W. Barnett, 
MR, L. F. AUSTIN, 
AUTHOR OF “OUR NOTE BOOK.”’ 


Count Leo Tolstoy the younger, 
in an article to the Novoe 
Vremya, criticises severely 
the conduct of Great Britain 
during the present war, and characterises it as absurd. 
‘Great Britain,’’ he says, ‘‘is at present acting as a 
spy by following our squadrons. By doing this she 
becomes a model ally, but she is carrying out her 
senseless task to her own ruin. By her alliance with 
the ‘yellow-skins’ she is preparing her own downfall, 
for a people cannot’ bring itself into contact with 
savages without feeling the effect of their demoralising 
influence. The alliance with Japan is a sign that 
Great Britain is already tending towards savagery, and 
that she is paving the way for her moral bankruptcy.’’ 
Probably the best criterion of this criticism is Count 
Tolstoy’s estimate of the Japanese as savages. Cer- 
tainly the attitude of the victorious troops at Port Arthur 
towards their prisoners 
runs a grave risk of being 
mistaken for the outcome 
of exalted humanity and 
civilisation. A little more 
of this ‘‘ demoralisation’”’ 
would do us no harm, and 
might possibly, in spite 
of Count Leo Tolstoy, do 
Russia not a little good. 


TOLSTOY’sS SON ON 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


ae 
‘ANARCHY AND most 
REVOLUTION.” striking 
symp- 
tom of Russian discontent 
is Prince Troubetzkoy’s 
letter to Prince Mirski, 
the Minister of the Interior, who is believed to have 
resigned. Prince Troubetzkoy, who is President of the 
Moscow Zemstvo, declares that the country is passing 
through a period of ‘‘ anarchy and revolution.’’ He 
expressed this opinion in a personal interview with the 
Tsar—an act of signal courage ; and he repeats it in a 
ublic document, which represents the views of a very 
arge class. Revolution, he says, can be avoided only by 
confidence on the part of the Tsar in the nation and the 
existing Estates of the Realm. This will remind some 
people of the warnings addressed to Louis XVI., which 
led to the convention of the States-General, but not to 
peace. The Tsar has advisers who urge him to wield 
his autocratic power, and yield nothing. 


ADMIRAL DUBASSOFF, 


REPLACING ADMIRAL KAZNAKOFF ON 
NORTH SEA COMMISSION, 


Mr. Beck has_ received an 
order on the Treasury for five 
thousand pounds from the Gov- 
ernment; but as he lost about 
forty thousand by his unjust imprisonment, he is not 
very enthusiastic over this bounty. From a new Blue 
Book it appears that the practice of sending unbailed 
prisoners to gaol to await their trial leads to consider- 
able abuse. In 1903 there were thirteen cases in which 
accused persons were detained more than four months, 
and then acquitted. For these unfortunate people there 
was no compensation whatever. 


INNOCENCE IN 
PRISON. 
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Photo. Cribd, 
A BRITISH SHIP TURNED BACK BY THE JAPANESE: H.M.S. “ ANDROMEDA.” 
As soon as Port Arthur had fallen, the “Andromeda” sailed from Wet-hat-Wet with hospital 


stores; but the Fapanese could not permit these to be landed. Elsewhere we discuss the 
incident in detail. 




















A RECORD OF WOUNDS: A COLLECTION OF BULLETS AT HARBIN. 


Jn the Hospital No, 3 at Harbin is to be seen this collection of bullets, shrapnel, and 

shell-splinters. Each is duly catalogued, with the record and result of the case. The photograph 

was given by Colonel Desino, the Press Censor of Harbin, tc Mr. Julius Price, our Special Artist 
with the Russian forces. 

















“ Stromboli.” 


“ Kathleen.” 











Photo, Robertson. 
THE RECENT COLLISION ON THE CLYDE: THE SUNKEN “ STROMBOLI” 
AND ‘“ KATHLEEN.” 









































Photo. Dawson. 
THE HANDSOMEST SHIP IN THE AMERICAN NAVY: THE ‘“ COLORADO.” 
The new United States armoured cruiser ‘‘Colorado” is of 13,650 tons. She is said to 


be the finest vessel in the service. Her speed at her trial trip was from 22 to 24 knots 
an hour. 
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A COVERED MOTOR-BOAT BY THE MERCEDES COMPANY. 


The craft of which this ts a model differs from former motor-boats in betug decked over and 

in being rigged for small satls. She is entered to compete for the Mediterranean Cup at the 

Monaco races for automobile vessels. These were instituted last year, and at once became 
extremely popular with society on the Riviera. 




















The collision between the trading-vessels “ Stromboli” and “ Kathleen" took place on 
December 31. Our photograph was taken fron Garvel Point, near Greenock, an hour and 
a half before ebb tide. 


Photo, Watson 
ONE EFFECT OF THE RECENT GALE: THE COLLAPSE OF THE PARAGON 
STATION, HULL. 
The tremendous force of the wind rushing in at the open end of the station proved too much 


Jor the glass and iron roof to resist, and a large portion of the structure collapsed in 


thé manner shown, 
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IV. 


The Bank- 
side was 
demure. But 
for the dis- 
tant baying 
ofdogs which 
kept him 
shivering, 
our appren- 
tice had been 
disappointed 
in the 
wickedness 
of it. 

He had 
looked to 
meet with 
roisterers, to 
pass amid a 
rset. oF 
taverns, to 
happen, be- 
like, upon a 
street scuffle, 
to see swords 
drawn or per- 
chance to 
come upon 
a body 
stretched 
across the 
roadway and 

hear the murderers’ footsteps in the darkness, running. 
These were the pictures his imagination had drawn 
and shuddered at: for he was a youth of no great 
courage. 

But the Bankside was demure; demure as Chepe. 
The waterside lanes leading to Mistress Witwold’s 
at the corner of Paris Gardens differed only from 
Chepe in this—that though the hour was past midnight, 
every other door stood open or at least ajar, showing a 
light through the fog. Through some of these doorways 
came the buzz and murmur of voices, the tinkling of 
stringed instruments. Others seemed to await their 
guests. But the lanes themselves were deserted. 

From the overhanging upper storeys lights showed 
here and there through the chinks of shutters or cur- 
tains. Once or twice in the shadows beneath, our 
apprentice saw, or thought he saw, darker shadows 
draw back and disappear: and gradually a feeling 
grew upon him that all these shadows, all these lidded 
upper windows, were watching, following him with curious 
eyes. Again, though the open doorways were bright as 
for a féte, a something seemed to subdue the voices 
within—a constraint, perhaps an expectancy—as though 
the inmates whispered together in the pauses of their 
talk and between the soft thrumming of strings. He 
remarked, too, that his companions had fallen silent. 

Mother Witwold’s door, when they reached it, stood 
open like the rest. Her house overhung a corner where 
from the main street a short alley ran down to Paris 
Garden Stairs. Nashe, who had been leading along the 
narrow pavement, halted outside the threshold to extin- 
guish his lantern; and at the same moment jerked his 
face upward. Aloft, in one of the houses across the way, 
a lattice had flown open with a crash of glass. 

‘‘ Jesu! help!” 

The cry ended in a strangling sob. The hands that 
had thrust the lattice open projected over the sill. By 
the faint foggy light of Mother Witwold’s doorway our 
apprentice saw them outstretched for a moment; saw 
them disappear, the wrists still rigid, as someone drew 
them back into the room. But what sent the horror 
crawling through the roots of his hair was the shape 
of these hands. 

‘*You there!’’ called Nashe, snatching the second 
lantern trom Burbage’s hand and holding it aloft towards 
the dim house-front. ‘* What’s wrong within ?”’ 

A woman’s hand came around the curtain within and 
felt for the lattice stealthily, to close it. There was no 
other answer. 

** \What ’s wrong there ?’’ demanded Nashe again. 

‘*Go your ways.’” The voice was a woman’s, hoarse 
and angry, yet frightened withal. The curtain still hid 
her. -‘* Haven’t I trouble enough with these tetchy 
dwarfs, but you must add to it by waking the streets ?”’ 

‘‘ Dwarfs ?’’ Nashe swung the lantern so that its 
rays fell on the house-door below: a closed door and 
stout, studded with iron nails. ‘‘‘ Dwarfs ?’’ he repeated. 

‘Let her be,’”’ said Burbage, taking his arm. ‘‘I 
know the woman. She keeps a brace of misbegotten 
monsters she picked up at Wapping off a ship’s captain. 
He brought ’em home from the Isle of Serendib, or 
Cathay, or some such outlandish coast, or so she swears 
his word was.”’ 

‘«Swears, doth she? 
cry out?” j 

‘* Ay, like any Christian; as, for aught I know, it 
may be. There ’s another tale that she found ’em down 


Didst hear the poor thing 
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in Gloucestershire at a country fair and keeps ’em 
pickled in walnut juice. But monsters they be, whether 
of Gloucester or Cathay, for I have seen ’em; and so 
hath the Queen, who sent for them the other day to 
be brought to Westminster, and there took much delight 
in their oddity.’’ 

While the others hesitated, William Shakespeare 
turned indignantly on his heel and walked past them 
into Mother Witwold’s lighted doorway. 

His father glanced after him. ‘‘ Well, to be sure, 
the poor thing cried out like a Christian,’’ he said; 
‘‘but dwarfs and monsters be kittle cattle to handle, 
I am told.’’ As the lattice closed on their debate he 
linked his arm in the apprentice’s, and they too passed 
into the doorway. 

From it a narrow passage led straight to a narrow 
staircase ; and at the stair’s foot the apprentice had 
another glimpse into the life of this Bankside. A door 
stood wide there upon an ill-lighted room, and close 
within the door sat two men—foreigners by their black- 
avised faces—casting dice upon a drumhead. In a 
chair beyond a girl, low-bodiced, with naked gleaming 
shoulders, leaned back half asleep; and yet she did not 
seem to sleep, but to regard the gamesters with a lazy 
scorn from under her dropped lashes. A tambourine 
tied with bright ribbons rested in the lap of her striped 
petticoat, kept from sliding to the floor by the careless 
crook—you could see it was habitual—of her jewelled 
fingers. The two men looked up sharply, almost 
furtively, at the company mounting the stairs. The 
girl scarcely lifted her eyes. Scornful she looked, and 
sullen and infinitely weary, yet she was beautiful withal. 
The apprentice wondered as he climbed. 

‘*Yes,’’ his patron was saying, ‘‘’tis the very mart 
and factory of pleasure. Ne’er a want hath London 
in that way but the Bankside can supply it, from 
immortal poetry down to—to——~”’ 

‘*—-Down to misshapen children. 
lower, my master.’’ 

‘There be abuses, my son: and there be degrees 
of pleasure, the lowest of which (I grant you) be vile, 
sensual, devilish. Marry, I defend not such. But what 
I say is that a great city should have delights propor- 
tionate to her greatness—rich shows and pageants and 
processions by land and water; plays and masques and 
banquets with music; and the men who cater for these 
are citizens as worthy as the rest. Take away Bank- 
side, and London would be the cleaner of much wicked- 
ness: yet by how much the duller of cheer, the poorer 
in all that colour, that movement which together be to 
cities the spirit of life! Where would be gone that 
glee of her that lifts a man’s lungs and swells his port 
when his feet feel London stones? Is’t of her money 
the country nurses think when to wondering children 
they fable of streets all paved with gold? Nay, lad: 
and this your decent, virtuous folk know well enough— 
your clergy, your aldermen—and use the poor players 
while abusing them. Doth the parish priest need a 
miracle-play for his church ? Doth my Lord Mayor 
intend a show? To the Bankside they hie with money 
in their purses: and if his purse be long enough, my 
Lord Mayor shall have a fountain running with real 
wine, and Mass Thomas a Hell with flames of real 
cloth-in-grain, or at least a Lazarus with real sores. 
Doth the Court require a masque, the Queen a bull- 
baiting, the City a good roaring tragedy, full of 
blood and impugned innocence -Will! Will, I say! 
Tarry a moment! ”’ 

They had reached the landing, and looked down a 
corridor at the end of which, where a lamp hung, Shak- 
spere waited with his hand on a door-latch. From 
behind the door came a buzz of many voices. 

‘* Lad, lad, let us go in together ! Though the 
world’s applause weary thee, ‘tis sweet to thine old 
father.’”’ 

As he pressed down the latch the great man turned 
for an instant with a quick smile, marvellously tender. 

‘‘ He can smile, then?’’ thought the apprentice to 
himself. ‘‘ And I was doubting that he kept it for his 
writing !”’ 

Within the room, as it were with one shout, a great 
company leapt to its feet, cheering and lifting glasses. 
Shakespeare, pausing on the threshold, smiled again, but 
more reservedly, bowing to the homage as might a king. 


Need’st try no 


V. 
Three hours the feast had lasted: and the apprentice 
had listened to many songs, many speeches, but 
scarcely to the promised talk of gods. The poets, 
maybe, reserved such talk for the Mermaid. Here 
they were outnumbered by the players and by such 
ladies as the Bankside (which provided everything) 
furnished to grace the entertainment; and doubtless 
they subdued their discourse to the company. The 
Burbages, Dick and Cuthbert, John Heminge, Will 
Kempe—some half-a-dozen of the crew perhaps—might 
love good literature: but even these were pardonably 
more elate over the epilogue than over the play. For 
months they, the Lord Chamberlain’s servants, had 


e¥ 


fe Poe) bi 


felt the eyes of 

London upon 

them: to-night they had 

triumphed, and to-morrow 

London would ring with 

appreciative laughter. It 

is not every day that your 

child of pleasure outwits 

your man of business at 

his own game: it is not 

once in a generation that 

he scores such a hit as 

had been scored to-day. 

The ladies, indeed, yawned 

without dissembling while 

Master Jonson —an_ un- 

gainly youth with a pimply 

face, a rasping accent, and 

a hard pedantic manner— 

proposed success to the 

new comedy and long life 

to its author; which he 

did at interminable length; 

spicing his discourse with 

quotations from Aristotle, 

Longinus, Quintilian, the 

Ars Poetica, Persius, and 

Seneca, authors less studied than the Aretine along 
Bankside. ‘‘ He loved Will Shakespeare. . . . A 
comedy of his own (as the company might remember) 
owed not a little to his friend Will Shakespeare’s 
acting. . . . Here was a case in which love and esteem— 
yes, and worship—might hardly be dissociated. . . . In 
short, speaking as mogestly as a young man might of his 
senior, Will Shakespeare was the age’s ornament and, 
but for lack of an early gruelling in the classics, might 
easily have been an ornament for any age.’’ Cuthbert 
Burbage—it is always your quiet man who first succumbs 
on these occasions—slid beneath the table with a 
vacuous laugh and lay in slumber. Dick Burbage sat 
and drummed his toes impatiently. Nashe puffed at 
a pipe of tobacco. Kempe, his elbows on the board, 
his chin resting on his palms, watched the orator with 
amused interest, mischief lurking in every crease of his 
wrinkled face. Will Shakespeare leaned back in his 
chair and scanned the rafters, smiling gently the while. 
His speech, when his turn came to respond, was brief, 
almost curt. He would pass by (he said) his young 
friend’s learned encomiums, and come to that which lay 
nearer to their thoughts than either the new play or the 
new play’s author. Let them fill and drink in silence 
to the demise of an old friend, the vanished theatre, 
the first ever built in London. Then, happening to 
glance at Heminge as he poured out the wine—‘‘ Tut, 
get he spoke up sharply: ‘‘ keep that easy rheum 
or the boards. Brush thine eyes, lad: we be all 


players here—or women—and know the trade.”’ 


It hurt. If Heminge’s eyes had begun to water 
sentimentally, they flinched now with real pain. This 
man loved Shakespeare with a dog’s love. He blinked, 
and a drop fell and rested on the back of his hand as it 
fingered the base of his wine-glass. The apprentice 
saw and noted it. 

‘*And another glass, lads, to the Phoenix that shall 
arise! A toast, and this time not in silence!’’ shouted 
John Shakespeare, springing up, flask in one hand and 
glass in the other. Meat and wine, jest or sally of 
man or woman, dull speech or brisk—all came alike to 
him His doublet was unbuttoned; he had smoked 
three pipes, drunk a quart of sack, and never once 
yawned. He was enjoying himself to the top of his 
bent. ‘*‘ Music, I say! Music!’’ A thought seemed 
to strike him; his eyes filled with happy inspiration ; 
still gripping his flask, he rolled to the door, flung it 
open, and bawled down the stairway— 

‘*Ahoy! Below, there! ’’ 

‘** Ahoy, then, with all my heart!’’ answered a voice, 
gay and youthful, pat on the summons, ‘‘ What is’t 
ye lack, my master?’”’ 

‘Music, an thou canst give it. If not——”’ 

‘*My singing voice broke these four years past, I 
fear me.”’ 

‘*Your name, then, at least, young man, or ever you 
thrust yourself upon private company.”’ 

‘‘William Herbert, at your service.’’ A handsome 
lad—a boy, almost— stood in the doorway, having 
slipped past John Shakespeare’s guard: a laughing, 
frank-faced boy, in a cloak slashed with amber satin. 
So much the apprentice noted before he heard a second 
voice, as jaunty and even more youthfully shrill, raised 
in protest upon the stairhead outside. 

‘*And where the master goes,’’ it demanded, ‘‘ may 
not his page follow ?’’ 

John Shakespeare seemingly gave way to this second 
challenge as to the first. ‘‘ Be these friends of thine, 
Will?’ he called past them as a second youth appeared 
in the doorway, a pretty, dark-complexioned lad, cloaked 
in white, who stood a pace behind his companion’s 
elbow and gazed into the supper-room with eyes at once 
mischievous and timid. 
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‘* Good evening, gentles!’’ The taller lad had com- 
prehended the feasters and the disordered table in a 
roguish bow. Good-evening, Will!’’ He singled out 
Shakespeare, and nodded. 

‘‘My Lord Herbert!’’ The apprentice’s eye, cast 
towards Shakespeare at the salutation given, marked a 
dark flush rise to the great man’s temples as he answered 
the nod. r 

‘*T called thee ‘ Will,’ ’’ answered Herbert lightly. 

‘* You called us ‘ gentles,’ ’’ Shakespeare replied, the 
dark flush yet lingering on either cheek. ‘‘ A word sig- 
nifying bait for gudgeons, bred in carrion.’’ 

‘“*Yet I called thee Will,’’ insisted Herbert more 
gently. ‘’Tis my name as well as thine, and we have 
lovingly exchanged it before now, or my memory cheats 


me 

“?’Tis a name lightly exchanged in love.’’ With a 
glance at the white-cloaked page Shakespeare turned on 
his heel. 

‘La, Will, where be thy manners ?’’ cried one of the 
women. ‘‘ Welcome, my young Lord; and welcome the 
boy beside thee for his pretty face! Step in, child, that 
I may pass thee round to be kissed.’’ 

The page laughed and stepped forward with his chin 
defiantly tilted. His eyes examined the women curiously 
and yet with a touch of fear. 

‘*Nay, never flinch, lad; I’ll do thee no harm,’’ 
chuckled the one who had invited him. ‘‘ Mass o’ 
me, how I love modesty in these days of scandal!” 

‘* Music ? Who called for music ?’’ a foreign voice 
demanded: and now in the doorway appeared three 
newcomers, two men and a woman—the same three 
of whom the apprentice had caught a glimpse within 
the room at the stair’s foot. The spokesman, a heavily 
built fellow with a short bull-neck and small cunning 
eyes, carried a drum slung about his shoulders and 
beat a rub-a-dub on it by way of flourish. ‘‘ Take thy 
tambourine and dance, Julitta— 

Julie, prends ton tambourin ; 
Toi, prend ta flute, Robin,’ 


he hummed, tapping his drum again. 

“So? Sor What foreign gabble is this ?”’ 
demanded John Shakespeare, following and laying a 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘A pretty little carol for Christmas, Signore, that 
we picked up on our way through Burgundy, where 
they sing it to a jargon I cannot emulate. But the 
tune is as it likes you— 

Au son de ces instruments— 
Turelurelu, patapatapan— 
- Nous dirons Noél gaiment. 


Goes it not trippingly, Signore ? You will say so when 
you see my Julitta dance to it,’ 

‘““Eh—eh? Dance to a carol?’’ a woman pro- 
tested. ‘‘’ Tis inviting the earth to open and swallow us.”’ 

‘Why, where ’s the harm on’t?’’ John Shakespeare 
demanded. ‘‘A pretty little concomitant, and anciently 
proper to all religions, nor among the heathen only, but 
in England and all parts of Christendom— 

In manger wrapped it was— 
So poorly happ’d my chance— 
Between an ox and a silly poor ass 
To call my true love to the dance! 
Sing O, my love, my love, my love. .. . 
There ’s precedent for ye, Ma’am—good English prece- 
dent. Zooks! I’m a devout man, I hope; but I bear 
a liberal mind and condemn no form of mirth, so it be 
honest. The earth swallow us ?—ay, soon or late it will, 
not being squeamish. Meantime dance, I say! Clear 
back the tables there, and let the girl show her 
paces !”’ 

Young Herbert glanced at Burbage with lifted eye- 
brow, as if to demand, ‘‘Who is this madman ?”’ 
Burbage laughed, throwing out both hands. 

‘But he is gigantic!’’ lisped the page, as with a 
wave of his two great arms, John Shakespeare seemed to 
catch up the company and fling them to work pell-mell, 
thrusting back tables, piling chairs, clearing the floor 
of its rushes. ‘He is a whirlwind of a man!”’ 

‘Come, Julitta!’’ called the man with the drum. 
‘* Francisco, take thy pipe, man ! — 

Au son de ces instruments— 
Turelurelu, patapatapan.”’ 

As the music struck up, the girl, still with her scornful, 
impassive face, leapt like a panther from the doorway 
intothe space cleared for her, and whirled down the room 
in a dance the like of which our apprentice had never 
seen nor dreamed of. And yet his gaze at first was not 
for her, but for the younger foreigner, the one with the pipe. 
For if ever horror took visible form, it stood and stared 
from the windows of that man’s eyes. They were hand- 
some eyes, too, large and dark and passionate: but just 
now they stared blindly as though a hot iron had seared 
them. Twice they had turned tothe girl, who answered 
by not so much as a glance; and twice with a shudder 
upon the man with the drum, who caught the look and 
blinked wickedly. Worst of all was it when the music 
began, to see that horror fixed and staring over a pair of 
cheeks ludicrously puffing at a flageolet. A face for a 
gargoyle! The apprentice shivered, and glanced from 
one to other of the company: but they, one and all, were 
watching the dancer. 

It was a marvellous dance, truly. The girl, her 
tambourine lifted high, clashing softly to the beat of the 
music, whirled down the length of the room, while 
above the pipe’s falsetto and rumble of the drum the 
burly man lifted his voice and trolled— 

‘**Turelurelu, patapatapan, 
Au son de ces instruments 
Faisons la nique a Satan!” 

By the barricade of chairs and tables, under which 
lay Cuthbert Burbage in peaceful stupor, she checked 
her onward rush, whirling yet, but so lazily that she 
seemed for the moment to stand poised, her scarf out- 
spread like the wings of a butterfly: and so, slowly, very 
ante, she came floating back. Twice she repeated 
this, each time narrowing her circuit, until she reached 


the middle of the floor, and there began to spin on her 
toes as a top spins when (as children say) it goes to 
sleep. ‘The tambourine no longer clashed. Balanced 
high on the point of her uplifted forefinger, it too began 
to spin, and span until its outline became a blur. Still, 
as the music rose shriller and wilder, she revolved more 
and more rapidly, yet apparently with less and less of 
effort. Her scarf had become a mere filmy disc 
rotating around a whorl of gleaming flesh and glancing 
jewels. 

. A roar of delight from John Shakespeare broke the 
spell. The company echoed it with round upon round 
of hand-clapping. The music ceased suddenly, and the 
dancer, dipping low until her knees brushed the floor, 
stood erect again, dropped her arms, and turned care- 
lessly to the nearest table. 

‘‘ Bravo! bravissimo!’’ thundered John Shakespeare. 
‘*A cup of wine for her, there! ”’ 

The girl had snatched up a crust of bread and was 
gnawing it ravenously. He thrust his way through the 
guests and poured out wine for her. She took the glass 
with a steady hand, scarcely pausing in her meal to 
thank him. 

‘‘ But who is your master of ceremonies ?’’ demanded 
the page’s piping voice. 

William Shakespeare heard it and turned. 
my father,’* said he quietly. 

But John Shakespeare had heard also. Wheeling 
about, wine-flask in hand, he faced the lad with a 
large and mock-elaborate bow. ‘‘ That, young Sir, 
must be my chief title to your notice. For the rest, I 
am a plain gentleman of Warwickshire, of impaired 
but (1 thank God) bettering fortune; my name John 
Shakespeare; my coat, or, a bend sable, charged with a 
lance proper. One of these fine days I may bring it 
to Court for you to recognise: but, alas! says Skelton 

Age is a page 
For the Court full unmeet, 
For age cannot rage 
Nor buss her sweet sweet. 
I shall bide at home and kiss the Queen’s hand through 
my son, more like.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said the page, ‘‘I hear reports that her 
Majesty hath already a mind to send for him.”’ 

**Ts that so, Will?’’ His father beamed, delighted. 

‘‘In some sort it is,’’ answered Herbert, ‘‘and in 
some sort I am her messenger’s forerunner. She will 
have a play of thee, Will.’’ 

‘The Queen ?’’ Shakespeare turned on him sharply. 
‘This is a fool’s trick you play on me, my Lord.’’ 
Yet his face flushed in spite of himself. 

“I tell thee, straight brow and true man, I heard the 
words fall from her very lips. ‘He shall write us a 
play,’ she said; ‘and this Falstaff shall be the hero 
on’t, with no foolish royalties to overlay and clog his 
mirth.”’ 

“‘ And, you see,’’ put in the page maliciously, ‘‘ we 
have come express to the Boar’s Head to seek him 
out.”’ 

‘‘That,’’ Herbert added, ‘‘is our suit to-night.’’ 

‘‘ Well, lad, thy fortune ’s made!’’ John Shakespeare 
clapped a hand on his son’s shoulder. ‘‘I shall see 
thee Sir William yet afore I die! ’’ 

If amid the general laughter two lines of vexation 
wrote themselves for a moment on Shakespeare’s brow 
they died out swiftly. He stood back a pace, eyed his 
father awhile with grave and tender humour, and 
answered the pair of courtiers with a bow. 

‘Her Majesty’s gracious notion of a play,’’ said he, 
‘must needs be her poor subject’s pattern. If then I 
come to Court in motley, you, Sirs, at least will be 
indulgent, knowing how much a suit: may disguise.’’ 

The page, meeting his eye, laughed uneasily. ‘‘’Tis 
but a frolic——’’ he began. 

‘Ay, there’s the pity o’t,’’ 
voice—Kempe’s. 

The page laughed again, yet more nervously. ‘I 
should have said the Queen—God bless her !—desires 
but a frolic. And I had thought ’’—here he lifted his 
chin saucily and looked Kempe in the face—‘‘ that on 
Bankside they took a frolic less seriously.’’ 

‘‘Why, no,’’ answered Kempe: ‘ they have to take 
it seriously, and the cost too—that being their business.’’ 

“’Tis but a frolic, at any rate, that her Majesty 
proposes, with a trifling pageant or dance to conclude, 
in which certain of the Court may join.”’ 

A harsh laugh capped this explanation. It came 
from the dancing-girl, who, seated at the disordered 
table, had been eating like a hungry beast. She laid 
down her knife, rested her chin on her clasped hands, 
and, munching slowly, stared at the page from under 
her sullen, scornful brows. 

‘*Wauld’st learn to dance, child ?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘With thee for teacher,’’ the page answered 
modestly. ‘‘I have no skill, but a light foot only.’’ 

“A light foot!’’ the woman mimicked and broke 
into a laugh horrible to hear. ‘‘ Wouldst achieve such 
art as mine with a light foot? I tell thee that to 
dance as I dance thy feet must go deep as hell!’’ 
She pushed back her plate and, rising, nodded to the 
musicians. ‘‘ Play, you,’’ she commanded. 

This time she used no wild whirl down the room 
to give her impetus. She stood in the cleared space 
of floor, her arms hanging limp, and at the first shrill 
note of the pipe began to revolve on the points of her 
toes, her eyes, each time as they came full circle, meeting 
the gaze of the page, slowly fascinating, freezing it. 
As slowly, deliberately, her hand went up, curved itself 
to the armpit of her bodice ; and lo! as she straightened 
it aloft, a snake writhed itself around her upper arm, 
lifting its head to reach the shining bracelets, the 
jewelled fingers. A curving lift of the left arm, and 
on that too a snake began to coil and climb. Effort- 
less, rigid as a revolving statue, she brought her finger- 
tips together overhead and dipped them to her bosom. 

A shriek rang out, piercing high above the music. 

‘Catch her! She faints!’’ shouted Kempe, darting 
forward. But it was Shakespeare who caught the page’s 
limp body as it dropped back on his arm. Bearing it 


‘He is 


interrupted a deep 


to the window, he tore aside the curtain and thrust 
open a lattice to the dawn. The unconscious head 
drooped against his shoulder. 

‘*My Lord’’—he turned on Herbert as though the 
touch maddened him—‘‘ you are a young fool! God 
forgive me that I ever took you for better! Go, calla 
boat and take her out of this.’’ 

‘* Nay, but she revives,’’ stammered Herbert, as the 
page’s lips parted in a long, shuddering sigh. 

‘* Go, fetch a boat, I say !—and make way there, all 
you by the door! ’”’ em 

VI. 

‘Tut! tut!—the wench will come to fast enough in 
the fresh air. A dare-devil jade, too, to be sparking it 
on Bankside at this hour!—but it takes more than a 
woman, they say, to kill a mouse, and with serpents 
her sex hath an ancient feud. What’s her name, I 
wonder ?”’ 

The candles, burning low and guttering in the 
draught of the open window, showed a banquet-hall 
deserted, or all but deserted. A smail crowd of the 
guests—our apprentice among them—had trooped down- 
stairs after Shakespeare and his burden. Others, reminded 
by the grey dawn, had slipped away on their own 
account to hire a passage home from the sleepy watermen 
before Paris Garden Stairs. 

‘*Can anyone tell me her name, now?’’ repeated 
John Shakespeare, rolling to the table and pouring him- 
self yet another glassofwine. But no one answered him. 
The snake-woman had folded back her pets within her 
bodice and resumed her meal as though nothing had 
happened. The burly drummer had chosen a chair 
beside her and fallen to on the remains of a pasty. 
Both were eating voraciously. Francisco, the pipe- 
player, sat sidesaddle- wise on a form at a little 
distance and drank and watched them, still with the 
horror in his eyes. One or two women lingered, and 
searched the tables, pocketing crusts—searched with 
faces such as on battlefields, at dawn, go peering among 
the dead and wounded. 

‘* But hullo!’’ John Shakespeare swung round, glass 
in hand, as the apprentice stood panting in the doorway. 
‘* Faith, you return before I had well missed you! ”’ 

The lad’s eyes twinkled with mischief. 

‘*An thou hasten not, master, I fear me thou may’st 
miss higher game; with our hosts—your son amongst 
’em—even now departing by boat and, for aught I know, 
leaving thee to pay the shot.’’ 

‘Michael and all his angels preserve us! 
forgot——”’ 

sg Shakespeare clapped a hand on his empty 
pocket, and ran for the stairhead. ‘‘ Will!’’ he bawled. 
“Will! My son Will!’’ 

The apprentice laughed and stepped toward the 
window, tittuping slightly; for (to tell the truth) he had 
drunk more wine than agreed with him. Standing by 
the window, he laughed again vacuously, drew a long 
breath, and so spun round on his heels at the sound of a 
choking cry and a rush of feet. With that he saw, as 
in a haze—his head being yet dizzy—the heavy man 
catch up his drum by its strap and, using it as a shield, 
with a backward sweep of the arm hurl off the youth 
Francisco, who had leapt on him knife in hand. Clutch- 
ing the curtain, he heard the knife rip through the drum’s 
parchment and saw the young man’s face of hate as the 
swift parry flung him back staggering, upsetting a form, 
against the table’s edge. He saw the glasses there leap 
and totter from the shock, heard their rims jar and ring 
together like a peal of bells. 

The sound seemed to clear his brain. He could not 
guess what had provoked the brawl; but in one and the 
same instant he saw the drummer reach back an arm as 
if to draw the dancing woman on his knee; heard his 
jeering laugh as he slipped a hand down past her bare 
shoulder; saw her unmoved face, sullenly watching; 
saw Francisco, still clutching his knife, gather himself 
up for another spring. As he sprang the drummer’s 
hand slid round from behind the woman’s back, and 
it too grasped a knife. An overturned chair lay 
between the two, and the rail of it as Francisco leapt 
caught his foot, so that with a clutch he fell sideways 
against the table. Again the glasses jarred and rang, 
and again more loudly as the drummer’s hand went 
up and drove the dagger through the neck, pinning 
it to the board. The youth’s legs contracted in a 
horrible kick, contracted again and fell limp. There 
was a gush of blood across the cloth, a sound of breath 
escaping and choked in its escape: and as the killer 
wrenched out his knife for a second stroke, the body slid 
with a thud to the floor. 

The apprentice had feasted, and feasted well; yet 
throughout the feast (he bethought himself of this later), 
no serving-man and but one serving-maid had entered 
the room. Wines and dishes had come at call to a 
hatch in the wall at the far end of the room. One 
serving-maid had done all the rest, moving behind the 
guests’ chairs with a face and mien which reminded him 
of a tall angel he had seen once borne in a car of triumph 
at a City show. But now as he left his curtain, twitter- 
ing, crazed with fear, spreading out both hands toward 
the stain on the tablecloth, a door beside the hatch 
opened noiselessly, and swift and prompt as though they 
had been watching, two men entered, flung a dark 
coverlet over the body, lifted and bore it off, closing the 
door behind them. They went as they had come, swiftly, 
without a word. He had seen it as plainly as he saw now 
the murderer sheathing his knife, the woman sullenly 
watching him. The other women, too, had vanished— 
they that had been gleaning among the broken crusts. 
Had they decamped, scurrying, at the first hint of 
the brawl ? He could not tell: they had been, and 
were not. 

He stretched out both hands towards the man 
and the woman—would they, too, vanish ?—and the 
damning stain? A cry worked in his throat, but would 
not come. 

‘*Gone! ’’ a voice called, hearty at once and dis- 
consolate, from the doorway behind him. ‘‘ Gone—given 
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me the slip, as 1 am a Christian sinner. What ? 
You three left alone here? But where is our friend 
the piper ?”’ 

The apprentice made a snatch at a flask of wine, and 
turning, let its contents spill wildly over the bloodied 
tablecloth. 

‘*Art drunk, lad — shamefully drunk,’’ said John 
Shakespeare, lurching forward. ‘‘They have given me 
the slip, I say, and ne’er a groat have I to redeem my 
promises.’’ 

‘They paid the score below—I saw them; and this 
thy son charged me to hand to thee.’’ The apprentice 
drew a full purse from his pocket and flung it on the 


table. ‘‘I—I played thee a trick, master: but let me 
forth into fresh 

ye aes ey ee 

room dizzies 

me. mr 


“Go thy 
ways —go thy 
ways, child. 
For my _ part 
I was ever last 
at a feast to 
leave it, and 
would crack 
one more cup 
with these 
good folk. To 
your health, 
Madam!’’ 
He reached a 
hand for the 
wine- flask as 
the apprentice 
set it down 
and went forth, 
tottering yet. 
Vie. 

Dawn was 
breaking down 
the river; a 
grey dawn as 
yet, albeit 
above the mists 
rolling low 
upon the tide- 
way a_ clear 
sky promised 
gold to come— 
a golden 
Christmas Day. 
The mist, how- 
ever, had a 
chill which 
searched the 
bones. The 
red-eyed water- 
man pulled as 
though his arms 
were numb. 
Tom Nashe 
coughed and 
huddled his 
cloak about 
him, as he 
turned fora last 
backward 
glance on Bank- 
side, where a 
few lights yet 
gleamed, and 
the notes of a 
belated guitar 
tinkled on, 
dulled by the 
vapours, calling 
like a thin 
ghost above 
the deeper bay- 
ing of the 
hounds. 

‘* Take care 
of thyself, lad,”’ 
said Shake- 
speare kindly, 
stretching out 
a hand to 
help his 


friend draw 
the cloak 
closer. 


‘** Behoved 
me think of 
that sooner, 
I doubt,”’ 
MN #223: 4 
answered, 
glancing up 
with a wry, 
pathetic smile, 
yet grate- 
fully. He dropped his eyes to the cloak and quoted— 
‘* Sometime it was of cloth-in-grain, 

’Tis now but a sigh-clout, as you may see; 
It will hold out neither wind nor rain— 

I thank thee, Will—— 

But I'll take my old cloak about me. 


and—and 


There ’s salt in the very warp of it, good Yarmouth salt. 
Will ?”’ 
“Ay. led 2° 
‘‘Ts’t true thou ’rt become a landowner, down in thy 
native shire ?”’ 
‘*In a small way, Tom.’ 
‘*A man of estate? with coat-of-arms and all 7”’ 
‘Even that too, with your leave.’’ 

















those others did not understand: but I understood. Yes, 
and now I understand that fifth act of thine, which 
puzzled me afore, and yet had not puzzled me; but I 
fancied—poor fool!—that the feeling was singular in me. 
’Twas a vile life, Will.’’ He jerked a thumb back at 
Bankside. 

‘* Ay, ’tis vile.’’ 

‘* My cough translates it into the past tense; but— 
then, or now, or hereafter—’tis vile. Count them up, 
Will—the lads we have drunk with aforetime. There 
was Greene, now——’’ 

Shakespeare bent his head for tally. 

‘“‘_-T can see his poor corse staring up at the 





Whirled down the length of the room. 


rafters: there on the shoemaker's bed, with a chaplet 
of laurel askew on the brow. ‘The woman meant it 
kindly, poor thing! She forgot to close his eyes, 
though. With my own fingers I closed ‘’em, and 
borrowed two penny pieces of her for weights. ’*Twas 
the first dead Hesh I had touched, and I feel it now. 

But George Peele was worse, ten times worse. I forget 
if you saw him?”’ 

Again Shakespeare bent his head. 

‘And poor Kit? You saw Kit, I know. . . with a 
hole below the eye, they told me, where the knife went 
through. And that was our Kit, our hope, pride, 
paragon, our Daphnis. Damnation, and this is art! 
Didst hear that blotch-faced youngster, that Scotchman, 
how he prated of it, laying down the law 7?” 


‘« That Jonson, Tom, is a tall poet, or will be.’’ 

‘‘The devil care I! Tall poet or not, he is no 
Englishman and understands not the race. Art is not 
for us. We have dreamed dreams, thou and I: thy 
dreams are coming to glory; but the last dream of a true 
Englishman is to own a few good English acres and die 
respected in a dear, if narrow, round. Dear Will, there 
is more in this than greed. There is the call of 
the land, which is home. For me—thou knowest— 
I had ne’er the gift of saving. My bolt is shot, 
or almost: two years at farthest must see the 
end of me. But when thou rememberest, bethink 
thee that I understood the call. Wilt guess what 
I am writing, now at the last? A great book—a sound 
book—and 
ali Of the 
red-herring! 
Ay, the red- 
6.8 fi. 8 g, 
staple of my 
own Yarmouth. 
Canst never, 
as an_ inland 
man, rise to 
the virtues of 
that fish nor 
to the merit 
of my hand- 
Huw; But | 
have read 
some pages of 
rt. 6 my 
neighbours 


Ss 


there and =I 
learn from 
their approv- 


ing looks that 
I shall die 
respecte d. 
zer , tao; 
forgot and 
dreamed of 
fame. * 


On the 
Bankside at the 
foot of Paris 
Garden Stairs, 
deserted now 
of watermen, a 
youth sat with 
his teeth 
chattering. 

Above, while 
he tried to 
clench his 
teeth, a window 
opened stealth- 
ily. There w as 
a heavy splash 
on the tideway, 
and the window 
shut to, softly 
as it had 
opened. He 
watched. He 
was past fear. 
The body 
bobbed once 
to the sur- 
face, half a 
furlong below 
the spreading 
fading circles 
thrown to the 
foot of Paris 
Garden Stairs. 
It did not 
rise again. 
The Bank- 
side knew its 
business. 

A heavy 
footfall came 
down the steps 
to the land- 
ing-stage. 

‘* A glorious 
night !”’ 

The appren. 
tice watched 
the river. 

‘* A glorious 
night! A 
night to re- 
member! Tell 
me, lad, have 
I made good 
my promises, 
or have I 
not ?’”’ 

‘They rise 
thrice before 
sinking, I have always heard,’’ twittered the lad. 

‘‘What the devil art talking of ? Here, take my 
cloak, if thou feelest the chill. The watermen here ply 
by shifts, and we shall hail a boat anon to take us over 
Meanwhile, if thou hast eyes, boy, look on the river—see 
the masts there, below bridge, the sun touching them! 
See the towers yonder, in the gold of it! 


London, thou art the flower of cities all! 


—Eh, lad?”’ 
The sun’s gold, drifted through the fog, touched the 

side of a small row-boat nearing the farther shore. 

Behind, and to right and left along Bankside, a few 

guitars yet tinkled. Across the tide came wafted the 

sweet voices of London’s Christmas bells. 

THE END, 
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A DISASTROUS EFFECT OF THE GREAT GALE ON THE EAST COAST: THE WRECK OF THE PIER AT SCARBOROUGH, JANUARY 7: 
PHOTOGRAPH BY WATKIN. 


The pier runs a thousand feet out into the North Bay, and the long staging between the shore and the pavilion platform was completely swept away by the waves. The new Marine Drive 
also suffered severely. The pier ts thas ty-five years old, and had recently been purchased as a private speculation by the Mayor. 
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Portuguese Ambassador. Austrian Ambassador Prussian Minister. 








WISHING THE POPE A HAPPY NEW YEAR: KECEPIION OF FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AT THE VATICAN. 


DRAWN BY E. A. CASTELLI 
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“THE TALK OF THE TOWN”: THE NEW MUSICAL PIECE AT THE LYRIC. 
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SCENES AND CHAKACIEKS FROM MR. SEYMOUR HICKS’S NEW WORK. 


(Sse “Tue P.avuovses,”’) 
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Portuguese Ambassador. Austrian Ambassador Prussian Minister. 


WISHING THE POPE A HAPPY NEW YEAR: RKECEPPION OF FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AT THE VATICAN. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

OUR SURVEY OF SCIENCE. 
It has occurred to me that it might be advantageous 
to revive a former practice of mine in connection with 
this column, and once a month or oftener, as the neces- 
sities of the case require, to present my readers with a 
survey of and comment on the scientific discoveries of 
the time. When a subject of importance crops up, 
that topic may demand an article to itself; but there 
are many minor matters of scientific interest which are 
worthy of passing notice, and in the new year we have 
entered upon I intend to construct in this way a kind 
of calendar which shall reflect the scientific progress 
of the times. 


One of the matters now attracting attention is the 
reported discovery of the microbe or germ of cancer 
by Dr. Doyen of Paris. This report has been received 
on this side of the Channel, and, indeed, also on the 
French side, with what one may style commendable 
caution. We have so often been told that the exact 
cause of cancer has been demonstrated, that as in the 
case of the cry of *‘ Wolf!’ we are inclined to a healthy 
scepticism regarding the real merits or value of reported 
discoveries of this kind. Dr. Doyen’s reported success 
is but one instance of many. All have turned out to 
be failures, in so far as the determination of the cause of 
cancer is concerned. I make no unfavourable comment 
on the Doctor’s work: all I wish to urge upon my readers 
is that they should wait patiently for confirmation of 
the reported discovery before committing themselves to 
a belief in its reality. 


I believe Dr. Doyen, as the result of his alleged 
successful finding of the cancer-microbe, has organised 
a system of cancer treatment. If so, his progress 
must have been of a much more rapid character than 
is usual in other cases of disease-cure. We have 
been, and still are, discussing the prospects of success 
in the matter of a serum prepared from typhoid germs 
and used for the cure and prevention of that ailment. 
Here we know the germ and its history, and yet 
further research is needed to elaborate and perfect 
the discovery. In the case of cancer, science has 
not yet discovered even the microbe of the ailment 
(face Dr. Doyen), so that the prospect of a cure having 
been arrived at is much less hopeful than in the case of 
typhoid fever. I read an announcement the other day 
that an Irish Countess had been cured of cancer by 
means of Dr. Doyen’s treatment. If this is the case 
we may all heartily rejoice in his success. ‘That, how- 
ever, which has first to be proved is the real nature of 
the ailment said to have been cancer. So many growths 
are called, or supposed to be, ‘‘ cancerous ’’ in character 
which exhibit no malignant characters at all. In the 
second place, when we talk of a ‘‘cure’’ of any disease, 
let’ us bé certain it really represents the removal of 
the trouble. ‘Too many cases of cure are prematurely 
announced. A few weeks or months elapse, and the 
disease, unhappily, recurs. Therefore, I say again, in 
the matter of all cures, so called, of serious disease— 
‘‘hope, but wait.’’ 


The effect of electrical discharges in. dissipating 
fogs has of late received attention on account of the 
experiments of Sir Oliver Lodge made in this direction. 
A certain amount of success appears to have attended 
his efforts; but it would seem that the practical difficulty 
to be faced is that of affecting fog when distributed 
over a wide area. I incline to believe that a more 
homely, but at the same time more efficient method 
of dealing with fogs would be that of beginning at 
the beginning, and improving the smoke-conditions of 
our large centres of population. I have been reading 
a report contained in the Transactions of the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, of a paper 
by Mr. F. J. Rowan on the smoke-problem. There is 
no control, it is remarked, over smoke-production, save 
in the case of factory chimneys, while many other sources 
of pollution of the atmosphere from this cause rest 
uncontrolled, 


It would appear that science has already invented 
smoke-consumers, smoke-washers, and the like, which 
are more or less effective ; but these, of course, are not 
universally used. Gas-fires are recommended in place 
of our grates, and certainly, for cooking purposes, they 
are extremely well adapted. It seems strange, however, 
that the use of smoke-consumers is not more widely 
represented. The time, it is to be hoped, may soon arrive 
when some inventive genius will perfect an apparatus 
which can be applied to the ordinary open fire. This 
is a wasteful institution when regarded from the point 
of view of its coal-consumption relatively to the amount 
of heat we receive. But we should miss its cheerful glow 
and its ventilating effects, so that the improvement of 
the ordinary fire (already effected as regards its coal- 
consumption), in respect of its unconsumed fuel, we 
may hope may be the next problem which the practical 
engineer may attempt to solve. 


How much of the prevailing insanity of the day is 
due to the influence of alcoholism forms a topic which 
has been hotly debated by experts in lunacy. In some 
cases it has been asserted that alcoholic abuse is 
responsible for fifty per cent. of the cases treated in 
asylums. That this opinion overshoots the mark has 
been shown on more than one occasion. Alcoholism 
is a powerful factor in inducing insanity, no doubt ; 
but its influence, we are asked now to believe, has been 
greatly overrated. All the same, if temperance reform 
requires any additional argument to strengthen its 
hands in the work of repressing drunkenness, it may 
find such a support in the reports of lunacy experts. 
The subject becomes of deeper interest when we have 
regard to the fact that the unstable nervous system 
of the alcoholic is apt to be propagated to_ his 
offspring in the shape of neurotic tendencies. A striking 
commentary, this, on the effect of the sins of the 
fathers. ANDREW WILSON. 
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To Corresponnents.—Communica 
addressed to ¢t 


ESS. 


tions for this department should be 
he Chess Editor. 


E B V Hussey (Peterborough).—We are pleased to know that we engaged 
your kind thoughts so early in the New Year, and thank you for your 


me wishes. The problem we pu 
yack again to the “ roaring ’forties 


blish next week will perhaps carry you 


” 


E Sremste (Oakland, California).—Your problem to hand, but we always 


require the author's solution before 


* examining any position. 


EvuGrene Henry (Lewisham).—Thanks for problem, which shall have early 


examination. 


Correct Sotvutions or Proptems Nos. 3158 and 3159 received from 
Upendranath Maitra (Cuttack, India); of No. 3160 from Upendranath 
Maitra and Nripendranath Maitra (Calcutta); of No. 3163 from Frank 


William Atchinson (Lincoln) and 


C Field Junior (Athol, Mass.); of 


No. 3164 from Y M C A (Edinburgh), James Rutter (King’s Lynn), and 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth) ; of No. 3165 from Edith Corser 
(Reigate), A W Hamilton-Gell, Doryman, Thomas Curran (Five-Mile- 
Town), A G (Pancsova), H J Plumb (Sandhurst), Albert Wolff , we Ai 
James Rutter, Captain J A Challice, Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), 


and J D Tucker (Ilkley). 


Correcr Sorvutrions or Prosinm No. 3166 received from E B V 
Hussey (Peterborough), H S Brandreth (Weybridge), G Stillingfleet 
ohnson (Seaford), James Rutter (King’s Lynn), J A Hancock (Bristol), 

D ‘Tucker (Ilkley), Joseph Cook, Laura Greaves (Shelton), Doryman, 
Hopkinson (Derby), L Desanges, Charles Burnett, C C Haviland 
(Frimley Green), Joseph Willcock (Shrewsbury), R Worters (Canter- 


bury), Albert Wolff (Putney), J A 


S Hanbury (Birmingham), Hereward, 


Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), H J Plumb (Sandhurst), E G Rodway 
ee cy F H Joynson (Bridgnorth), Clement C Danby, G z 


Hughes (Dublin), A W Hamil 


ton- Gell, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 


Shadforth, Stephen Bishop (London Docks), H A Sims (Stockwell), Rev. 


A Mays (Bedford), Fire-Plug, AS 


Brown (Paisley), Sconic, Edith Corser 


(Reigate), G C B, A Fielding (Liverpool), T Roberts, P Daly ‘ Brighton), 


R C L (Oxford), A W Roberts 


(Sandhurst), Sorrento, Café Glacier 


(Marseilles), and F Henderson (Leeds). 


Soturion oF Prostem No. 
WHITE, 
1. Kt to B ard 
2. Q, RK, or P mates. 





3165.- By Mrs. W. J. Bairp. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


PROBLEM No. 3168.- By A. W. Daniet. 
BLACK. 
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WE 
White to play, and 
CHESS IN 


Game played in the St. 
Messrs, UnpeMAN 


IrTE. 


mate in three moves. 


AMERICA. 
Louis Tournament, between 
N and ScHWEITZER. 


(Stetlian Defence.) 


ware (Mr. UU.) prack (Mr. S.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to Q B 4th 
2.KttoK B3rd Pto K 3rd 
3. Pto QO 4th P takes P 
4. Kt takes P Kt to K B 3rd 
5. KttoQ Bjrd Bto Kt 5th 
6. B to Q 3rd Kt to B 4rd 
7.K Ktto K and Pto ° 4th 
8. P takes P Kt takes P 
9. Castles 
This is premature, and ought to be pre- 
ceded by i to Qeand. As a matter of fact, 
White never subsequently gets his Queen's 
Bishop properly into play. 
9. B takes Kt 
10. P takes B Castles 
11. Bto Kt and P to K 4th 
12. R to Kt sq P to B 4th 
13. B to B 4th B to K 3rd 
14. Bto R 3rd R to B and 
15. R to K sq R to Q and 
This Rook is very judiciously employed, 
and serves both for offence and defence for 
some time to come 


16. Kt to Q 4th Kt takes Kt 


|} weere (Mr. U.)  BLack (Mr. S.) 

| P takes Kt leads to some exciting play, 

| also in Black's favour; but the line adopted 
is safer and good enough. 


P to K sth 


| 17. P takes Kt 
| 18. Q to R 5th 

White no doubt had some attack in view, 
but it is difficult to find the object of this 
sally. Anyway, the Queen has to go back 
again pessestiy, and something more useful 


might be done meantime. 
18. to B 3rd 
19. Bto Kt and vey B sq 
20. B to Kt 3rd Kt to B sth 


21. Btakes B(ch) Kt takes B 
| 22. P to B 3rd Kt to B sth 
}23.QtoQ sq Q to Kt 3rd 
This is decisive, and the mate, soon 
announced, really begins here. The ending 
is very smartly played. 
24. P to Kt jrd Kt to Q 6th 
| 25. Oto Kt jrd (ch) Kto R sc 
26. R to K B sq P to B 5st 
27. O to B and P to B 6th 
2k. Pto K R 4th 


And Black mates in four moves. 


i 


Game played in the Minor Tournament at St. Louis, 
between Messrs. Kemeny and MLorkowskt. 
(Queen’s Pawn Opening.) 


wrere (Mr. K.) stack (Mr. M.) 
1. Pto Q 4th P to Q 4th 

2. Pto K 4rd K Kt to B 3rd 

3}. Bto QO jrd Kt to B 3rd 

}. Pto O B grd 

White has opened with singular timidity, 
and has practically abandoned the attack to 
the second player. This, we should say, is 
4 fatal mistake against a player of Black's 


methods, 
}. P to K 4th 
5. Kt to QO and BK to K 3rd 
6. Q to Kt 3rd 9 to B sq 
7. Bto Kt 5th P takes P 
8. K P takes P B to Q ord 
9. K Ktto B 3rd Castles 
10, Castles Kt to K and 
11. Bto Q 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 
The Black pieces Are now finely posted. 
The contrast of the two positions is note- 
worthy 
12. Q to B and Kt to B sth 
13. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt takes Kt P 
A beautiful stroke. If now 14. Kt takes 
Kt, then B to RK 6th ich); 15. K to R sq, B to 
Kt 7th (ch) ; 16. K takes B, Qto Kt sth (ch); 
17. K to R sq, Q takes Kt (ch); 18, to Kt 
sq, Kt to Kt sth wins, 
14. Kt to Kt sth B to R 6th 
15. Pto K B 4th Kt takes P 
10. K takes Kt B takes R 


“a bnRanp, OF = 
I S 


wuts (Mr. K.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 
17. B takes B to Kt sth (ch) 
18. K to R se takes B 
19. Kt takes bs 9 to B 6th (ch) 
20. Q to Kt and Q takes B 

Black emerges from these complications 
the exchange and two Pawns to the good, 
and with his opponent's position broken up. 
Victory, therefore, is only a matter of ‘* man- 
ning.” and he takes prompt measures to 
turn his advantage to account. 

21. Kt to B sth to Kt 3rd 

22. QO to B 5rd Q to Kt sth 

23. 8 takes Q Kt takes Q 

24. K to Kt and K R to K sq 

25 Kt to B 4th P to Q Kt 5rd 
26, Q Kt to Q 3rd )R to Q sq 

P to K R jrd t to K 6th (ch) 

28. K to B and Kt to B sth 

29. R to Q sq P to K B 3rd 

39. K to Byrd P to B 3rd 
gt. Pto K R 4th K to B and 
32. Pto R sth R to K 6th (ch) 
33. K to Kt 4th P to K Kt 4th 
34. P takes Pen fas P takes P 


ch) 
15. Kt to Kt 4th R toQ B sq 
30. K Ktto Q jrd Pto R 4th 
7. Kt to B and R to K 7th 
38. R to Q B sq R takes Kt 


Black wins 
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THE RUSSIAN OUTLOOK. 

BY E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 

The fall of Port -Arthur may be said to have given 
a sort of artistic finish to the first campaign of the 
Russo-Japanese War. How far it may affect the 
imagination of the Russian people, he would be a rash 
man who would venture to prophesy. Here is a people 
who have been in the habit of boasting, with more or 
less truth, that so far they have never been beaten, 
that they have triumphed over Swedes and Germans, 
and Turks and French-alike, and that even in the 
Crimean War it was the Allies, not they, who sued 
for peace after the fall of Sebastopol. To such 
a people one would think that defeat at the hands 
of a despised race of Oriental pigmies must indeed 
be humiliating. But to the intense surprise, no 
doubt, of the future historian, this people accept 
defeat with apathetic indifference; nay, they even 
secretly rejoice at the discomfiture of their armies. It is 
difficult to believe that these curiously cynical subjects 
of the Emperor are of the same flesh and blood as the 
heroes who have so nobly laid down their lives for 
their country in Manchuria, although even these have 
been reproached for doing so without enthusiasm. 

For the last twenty-five -years the Russian Govern- 
ment has been frankly and brutally reactionary. The 
statesmen of Russia during that period have deliber- 
ately set back the clock of progress. Such liberties 
or simulacra of freedom as were vouchsafed to it by 
the great reformers of the reign of Alexander II. have 
been counterbalanced and _ neutralised, and, more 
important than all, the craving for education and 
culture which was awakened in all classes in the 
’sixties has been successfully resisted. The outcome 
of such a system of hooligan officialism is seen in the 
demoralisation of the Russian Government to - day. 
Nor is it too much to say that a large section of 
the Tsar’s subjects are regarding with gratitude the 
Japanese victors who are overthrowing and exposing 
their sham system of government, even though it be 
at the cost of the lives of their own kith and kin. 
Everything shows that the Russian people regard this 
war as the forerunner of their great Revolution. 


It must not be forgotten that the Crimean War’ 


awakened a similar hopefulness, which was largely justi- 
fied by the result. Manchuria, moreover, is a far-distant 
land which has never appealed to the Russian imagin- 
ation. Russian interests in that region are felt to be 
illusory and artificial, created by the ingenuity of self- 
seeking officials. ‘ales of the wealth of far Korea do 
not excite the cupidity of the people, who know that 
under the existing régime all natural resources are 
sterilised : they have before them the examples of Siberia 
and the Caucasus. The Russian people do not want 
another Siberia. Still less do they crave for an outlet 
to the sea. They want to be saved from famine and 
starvation; they want opportunities for developing the 
land they already possess. They want to consolidate— 
it is the officials who want to expand. 

Geographically, the fall of Port Arthur and the 
possible loss of Manchuria mean nothing to the 
Russian people. The very name is unpronounceable by 
them. Port Arthur, like so many other places in those 
regions, was called after an English naval officer, 
who first discovered it. Russia’s principal excuse for 
taking it was that the harbour was supposed to be 
ice-free ; this, however, does not appear to be, strictly 
speaking, the case. We never occupied it, because 
we never thought it tenable. ‘Talien-Wan, on the other 
hand, the neighbouring Dalny, on which the Russians 
spent so many millions, was used by us as a base 
during the China War in the ’sixties. To the average 
Russian these places are mere names and expensive 
toys without vital or sericus importance. 

Historically, the fall of this citadel and the rolling 
back by the Japanese of the tide of Russian conquest 
is most significant, and may even be said to mark an 
epoch. If Japan carries the war to a victorious issue, 
this will be the first time in her history as a united 
Empire that Russia has had to cede territory which 
she had once annexed. We are unable to say how 
many Japanese troops the capture of Port Arthur will 
set free, but we may expect that Vladivostok—a word 
which, literally translated, means ‘‘ Rule thou the 
East ’’—will be the next objective. Japan will not 
consider that she has completed her task until this 
port is taken, and Russia has been driven out of the 
Far East. Even Saghalien and Kamstchatka are said 
to be doomed. 

The position of General Kuropatkin is not enviable. 
He is reported to have 400,000 men, and he has him- 
self stated that he has no more than 200,000 fur coats. 
He has to draw his supplies from the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which has but a limited capacity. Where so 
large a body of troops is assembled disease is bound 
to appear. The mora/ of the reinforcements, if any, 
which can be sent him may be judged by the 
accounts that reach us of the rioting of reservists in 
the principal towns. Meanwhile the wives and children 
of these reservists are starving, and the Zemstvos, 
powerless to relieve them, have struck work. 

Russia can, of course, find more legions to hurl at 
Japan. She can denude her frontiers of troops; but 
this would scarcely be wise whether in Poland, the Cau- 
casus, Central Asia, or even Finland. The resources 
of Russia are not exhausted certainly, and she can 
scour her towns and villages for able-bodied men. 
But these must be equipped, fed, and dispatched to 
the seat of war. In the meantime the removal of 
all these toilers from the field and the factory will 
make itself felt in the spring. Should this year’s 
harvest prove a bad one, then indeed Russia’s cup 
of bitterness would be full. The outlook is gloomy. 
On the one side discontent and revolt, on the other 
distrust, vacillation, divided councils, reaction, and 
corruption. On neither side do we see leaders. Are 
the Troubetskoys and Galitzins the Mirabeaux ; and is 
M. Witte the Necker? In that case the Dantons 
and Marats can not be far off. Adset omen! Boze 
7sarya Khrani/ God protect the Emperor! 
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Service of Antiquities has been engaged 


upon some very important works with a 


view to the restoration of the great Temple of 





Ammon at Karnak, near Luxor, in Upp2r Egypt. 
aw \ The director of the works, M. G. Legrain, 
during the course of his researches, came 
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AT KARNAK, THE MOST IMPORTANT EGYPTOLOGICAL DISCOVERY OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. 


1E Discoverer, M. G. LEGRAIN. 











































































































to the Ptolemaic 
epoch; thence he has ex. 
humed, up to the present time, eight 
theusand statues in gilded bronze, and more 
than five hundred in granite, basalt, beryl, lime- 


stone, pztrified wood, and other materials, Almost 





all the discoveries bear historical inscriptions. 





This find is said to be the most im- 
portant since Mariette’s famous dis- 


covery of the Serapeum at 





Memphis. 
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TREASURE TRO 


ARNAK: FINE EXAMPLES O THE BURIED STATU¢ 
PuoroGrRApus By M. G, 


LEGRAIN. 
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MEASURING INFINITESIMAL TIME: RECORDING THE SPEED OF PROJECTILES 


Drawixcs sy A. Hucu Fisner From Marteriat Surpiiep ry Mr. H. Cunyncuamr, tHe Cuitpren’s Lecturer at THE Roya Institution.—(See ARTICLE.) 
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LAST GLIMPSES OF THE LONG LEAGUER: JAPANESE AER UTS- AT PORT ARTHUR. 


Drawn sy Georors Scort. 


NIGHT ON THE DOOMED CITY: A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BOMBARDME AND THE DEFENSIVE WORKS. 


The great searchlights mark the position of the Liao-ti-shan forts. The narrow extremity of the same peninsula ts the Tiger’s Tatl.. Opposite to tt, across the 
fairway, where sunken ships are lying, are Golden Hill and Electric Hill, under the shelter of which are the East Basin and the Torpedo Dock, near which 


the ‘* Sevastopol” is supposed to have lain before she went outside for shelter and was torpedoed. The foreshore on the nearer stde of the East Basin ts the 
Bund, upon which the first Japanese shell fell, wrecking the Russian Imperial Bank, 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL ARTIST..,.WITH THE RUSSIAN FORCES AT HARBIN. 


Drawn sy H. W. Korkkorek From A SKETCH BY Jutivs M. Price, our Spectat Artist WitH THE RusstAN Forces. 


DISCUSSING THE POSITION : GENERAL GLINSKY AND HIS STAFF AT HEADQUARTERS, HARBIN, 


The Russians cuidently believe in the late Lord Salisbury's advice to study large maps, and at the headquarters at Harbin the great ordnance survey of the seat of war ws pinned 


upon the wail. tach. square represents a separate sheet. The most northerly point shown is Harbin, and the whole theatre of operations, including the Liao-tung Peninsula 


and Korea, ts under discussion. 
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LEPERS’ PORTION: A WAYSIDE SCENE IN’ DISTURBED MOROCCO. 


Drawn py R. Caton Woopvitte. 





A FOREIGN ENVOY’S CHARITY TO THE LEPERS ON THE ROAD TO FEZ. 


ye 


Vie dress and mask which the law prescribes to the unfortunate lepers in Morocco closely resemble those worn by the lepers of England in the Middle Ages. To avoid 


Spreading contamination, they must not recetve alms with their hands, but hold out a wooden bowl to the charitable passer-by, who in this case ts the Minister of a Joreign Court 
on hts way to vistt the Sultan at Fes. 
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** We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; | We choose the shadow, but the sun 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; That casts it shines behind us still. 


And each good thought or action moves the dark world nearer to the sun 


‘Peace hath Higher Tests of Manhood than Battle ever knew.’ 


— WHITTIER. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIZE—TO THE FAITHFULLEST ! 
Not to the Cleverest! nor the Most Bookish! nor the Most Precise, Diligent, and Prudent! But to the 


NOBLEST WORK OF CREATION! 


In other words, “His Life was Gentle, and the Elements so mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up and say to 
all the World, 


THIS WAS A MAN!” = 


NOBILITY “It was very characteristic of the late Prince Consort—a man himself of the purest mind, who powerfully 
® impressed and influenced others by sheer force of his own benevolent nature—when drawing up the conditions of the 
annual prize to be given by HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA at Wellington College, to determine that it should be 
awarded not to the cleverest boy, nor the most bookish boy, nor to the most precise, diligent, and prudent boy, but to the 
NOBLEST boy, to the boy who should show the most promise of becoming a LARGE-HEARTED, HIGH-MOTIVED MAN.”—Smites. 


A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE! 


REVERENCE IS THES CHIBEF JOY OF THIS LiFDB. 


IN EIN IT OD =. 


All Objects are as Windows; through which the Philosophic Eye looks into Infinitude Itself. 
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PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 100 B.C. 


“ There is no Death! What seems so is transition; this life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, whose portal we call Death.’’—Loxcreriow. 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in this Life. 
O BLESSED HEALTH! HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MORE TO WISH FOR! THOU ART ABOVE GOLD AND TREASURE! 


“Tis thou who enlargest the soul and open’st all its powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He who has thee 
has little more to wish for, and he that is so wretched as to want thee, wants everything with thee.”—Srernr. 


The JEOPARDY OF LIFE is Immensely Increased without such a Simple Precaution as 


ENO’sS ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


(RBAD THE PAMPHLET GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE. 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan 
popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery IMITATION. 


Prepared ONLY BY J. C. ENO L7o., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., sy J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





MONTE CARLO. 
Savants declare that the time will come when London 
will be freed from its fogs, when men will carry their 
day’s food, tabloid-fashion, in their waistcoat pockets, 
and possibly they will add to such a tempting programme 
bottles of sunshine, to be followed by a_ proportion- 
amount of warmth tending to draw the sting 
an English winter. In the meantime, railway 


ate 
from 


the Principality of Monaco has grown in. public. favour 
each year. ‘The steady tide of visitors has influenced 
enterprising builders to turn their attention to Monte Carlo. 
The bare plateau, which contained little else save the 
Hotel de Paris and the Café-of that ilk within the gardens 
of the Casino, has been covered with hotels ; while 
houses built with every idea of modern comfort have 
sprung up not only round the gardens and in every 


thoroughfare within the Principality of Monaco, but have. 





in the theatre attached to the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
and concerts within the theatre attached to the 
Casino. Modern and classic concerts attract the 
representatives of society from Cannes, Nice, and 
Mentone, and then the evening is provided: for by the 
best Parisian artistes, reproducing farce and comedy, 
repeating the most successful pieces of the past season, 
while the opera troupe and the picked damnseuses 
from the Grand Opéra in Paris and La Scala at 





wee 


pagnrbass 


companies nave increased the luxury of their rolling 
stock, and the narrow streak of troubled water divid- 
ing England from France can be traversed with a 
minimum of those qualms which so dolorously affect 
the voyager. Through trains await the traveller at 
Calais, and those who want to pass a few hours and 
dine in the French capital can spend the evening there 
and proceed by the new express train, which conveys 
them within record time to the Sunny South. The 


invaded the mountain-side far into French territory, con- 
stituting a new township, which has been appropriately 
termed ‘* Beau-Soleil.’” The excellent accommodation 
offered to visitors, hotels and boarding-houses catering 
for every purse, and the perpetual round of amusements 
offered for all, have been keenly appreciated. There is 
the morning parade on the broad terrace’ overhanging 
the emerald sea, the bright sun shining from out the 
blue sky, and the cosmopolitan gathering of rank and 
fashion. In the afternoon there are performances 
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Milan delight both ear and eye from the commence- 
ment of the season. ‘Another great attraction is the 
International Sporting Club, which is an eminently social 
institution uniting thé best-known men in _ club-land, 
who find themselves at home without subscription or 
ballot. It was the birthplace of that new sport, the 
motor-boat; and the exhibition at Monaco, with the 
racing in the Bay extending over the first fortnight in 
April, will prolong the season and bring hundreds to 
Monte Carlo. 
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SALE BARGAINS 


UNTIL EASTER. 


A Large and Careful Selection (amounting to 
many thousand pounds) from the Stock of 


JEWELS, 


the property of an eminent WEST END PEARL 
AND DIAMOND MERCHANT (retiring from 
business), purchased by us ata Large Discount 
off Cost, will be marked at lower figures than 
they have ever been offered. 

This is an excellent opportunity to secure 
Jewe ts for Investment at exceplional prices. 

The Stock comprises— 


RINGS 
PEARLS 
NECKLACES 
BRACELETS 
PENDANTS 
BROOCHES 
TIARAS 


ALL are of the FINEST QUALITY and 
NEWEST MODES. 


Subscribers on the Times’ Lncvclopedia 
Britannica: MONTHLY PAYMENT SySTEM can 
avail themselves of this unique opportunity if 
they so desire. 


At TWO-THIRDS of 
Original Marked 


Prices. 








Example— 
A 
£090 article for £60. 
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ON APPROVAL. 





J. W. BENSON, :ia., 25, OLD BOND ST., W. 
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PARIS: 23, Boulevard des Capucines. 
JOHANNESBURG: Public Library Buildings. 


THE ROYAL WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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MANUFACTORY: 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


Trinity College, Dublin, has made a decision of much 
importance to those ladies who have already, in fact, 
taken their degrees at Cambridge University by passing, 
not merely the ordinary, but the Tripos or Honours 
examination. Students of Newnham and Girton in 
large numbers have passed these examinations, but are 
not permitted to use the title of B.A, or to proceed 
later to the M.A., which the men who pass less 
difficult ordinary examinations thereby obtain. ‘This is 
often a grave disadvantage to women who go in for 
teaching: some appointments, especially in the Colonies, 
are reserved for graduates, and cannot admit these 
Cambridge Honours women to hold the posts, although 
they are, in fact, more highly educated than graduates 
need be. To enable themselves to use a degree title, 
many women who have already passed the Tripos at 
Cambridge sit over again at London University. But 
Trinity College has now graciously determined that any 
women who can produce certificates of having passed in 
the Cambridge Tripos shall be given degrees at Dublin 
without further examination ; and at the graduation cere- 
mony just before Christmas no fewer than sixty ladies 
gratefully availed themselves of this opportunity. 


Queen Alexandra recently commissioned two lady 
Army nurses to proceed to Japan and inquire into the 
working of the Japanese Red Cross Society and the 
arrangements that this wonderful nation in its young 
civilisation has made for nursing the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Miss McCaul, the senior of the 
Queen’s Commissioners, has been authorised by her 
Majesty to publish the results of her inquiry, and a 
very interesting little book, in diary form, has just 
appeared. The King has inspected the samples of 
equipment and food that the nurse brought over, and 
has ordered their exhibition in the Museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. Miss 
McCaul has found that the arrangements for preserv- 
ing the health of the soldiers are a strong testimony 
to Japanese foresight and good sense. For instance, 
drinking unboiled water is a punishable offence, and 
every scrap of rubbish is buried. The forage-cap for 
active service is provided with a detachable linen cover, 
from which hangs down behind and over the ears a 
linen flap to protect the neck from the dangerous force of 
the sun in summer. The flap is made in three parts, in 
order that the air may pass freely in to the skin while the 
‘sun is warded off. Moreover, when marching through a 
district where mosquitoes are troublesome, the Japanese 
soldier can put on a net cage over his helmet, making him 
appear something like a moving meat-safe, round which 
the mischievous tormentors, who are now quite fully 
convicted of carrying malaria in their sting as well as of 
causing nerve-irritation, may buzz invain. This fly-cover, 
recently illustrated by Mr. Villiers, closes down quite 
flat for carriage when not in use. On the other hand, 
when the weather is cold, the soldier is provided with 
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a fur-lined hood to his great-coat, which fastens on his 
head by means of a flap that goes round the throat. 
Then there are thick woollen gloves, shaped like babies’ 
mittens—the fingers all in one space and the thumb 
in another; to prevent these protectors for the hands 
going a-missing, they are hung by cords from the coat- 
collar. The preserved foods used by the Japanese are 
equally remarkable. Miss McCaul has also brought 
home samples of the cooking-utensils of the troops 
(which are chiefly of the light and lasting, but costly 
material, aluminium) and of army stretchers. It is 
very interesting to have had a woman commissioned 
to inquire into and officially report on matters of such 
importance to our forces as these. 


I have on a _ previous occasion remarked that 
the actual position of the women of Japan must be 
altered considerably by the results of the war. 
In every war—but notably in the Napoleonic Wars 
of the early part of the last century, and in the 
American Civil War—the result of the wholesale 
destruction of men has been visible in a call upon the 
women to come forth into the outer world to work. 
The same result, though less noticed, since the country 
is little known, has followed the like cause in 
Paraguay, where all business and every form of 
labour is done by women now; because, owing to the 
slaughter of the men during the wars between the 
group of Republics in that part of South America, 
twenty women are now found in Paraguay to every man. 
In each instance—and it must be so in all similar 
cases—the women who under normal conditions would 
have been wives and mothers only, tending their homes 
and bringing up their children, have had to come out 
and undertake all manner of other tasks. The work 
presses to be done; the women no longer find their 
natural support in domestic life; and the inevitable 
result of these combined circumstances is, whether for 
good or for evil, to widén the sphere of women at large. 


Pn UE EET Oe 
————_ ae 


As this result will naturally follow in Japan, it is an 
excellent thing for the future welfare of the Japanese 
women that the laws affecting them 

have quite recently undergone a whole- 

sale revision in the direction of free- 

dom and justice. The new code of 

japan, unlike that of Germany, has 

een framed on the model of the 

most advanced countries of the world. 

America, England, and France, each 

in some one or more respects stands 

in advance of other nations in regard 

to the legal position of women. France 

has a more just divorce law than 

e acre WS : : ours, but has not the independence of 
. ween Herre property for married women that we 

ogg elaborate nd graceful ag nor f age in als sy benefit by; while America closes no pro- 

ep velve 4 4 J 2. “4 re " 2c} , , > ; 

aes ae (Vices a an chiffon gr ‘eaten ah wanlaw sessions ny —_ wat bet sa me vt wens <4 
floral design. The velvet is embroidered along the edges, and the sleeves of the States gives wives property rights, 
are accordion-pleated plain chiffon. and in most States there are equal 








A Source of Strength for all 





who are feeling tired, miserable and nervous, and want energy: whose vital 
power is diminished by mental and physical overstrain: all who are exhausted 
by long-standing Illness, Depression in Spirits, or over-excitement of the Brain 


SANATOGEN is prepared 
the most wonderful invent 


SANATOGEN 


by a patent process which is human body, and are found in their purest and most 
ion of modern medical science. creative state in new milk. The resultant is Sanatogen, 


Chemistry has mastered the task of isolating the elements or health-food, as the word implies, a natural food-remedy 


of food which in the ord 


inary course of nature actually which is pleasant to the palate and persistent in recuperation, 


supply the brain and nervous system with their life-giving being superior to all other food tonics in that it is enti- 


nutriment. These elements 


the process combines with the rely free from all ingredients which cause the temporary 


other elements which build up and sustain the whole excitement usually preceding and intensifying relapse. 


Adopted by tho 


usands of the Leading Physicians in all parts of the world. 


The following literature will confirm that Sanatogen achieves more success than 


any other medicinal nutriment: 


On Nervousness or Irritability: Booklet 1. Sanatogen in Diseases of the Nervous System. 
On Low spirits or Exhaustion: 2. Sanatogen as a Tonic and Restorative, cvcrcs 
On Indigestion or Dyspepsia: 3. Sanatogen in Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels. 


On Cold or 


Consumption << : 4. Sanatogen in Diseases of the Lungs. -cxcvceo 


On Feminine Weaknesses << : 5. Sanatogen in Chlorosis and Anamia, vorovosx 
On Children’s Ailments << : 6. Sanatogen in Diseases of Children, xcvescic: 


HOW TO TRY SANATOGEN 


You are invited to write to the Proprietors and ASK FOR || be sent you post free and WITHOUT CHARGE. All you 
BOOKLET whose title discloses that it deals with the have to do is to state the number of the booklet you wish 
class of ailment from which you are suffering, and a copy will to see, and name the newspaper in which you saw this offer. 


All chemists sell Sanatogen. 


SANATOGEN PROPRIETORS, 83, Upper Thames St. London E.C. 
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Sunlight.Soap is purity 
and sweetness combined. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Port Sunlight, England. 


The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of purity 
and excellence. 
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divorce laws. The Japanese new code has adopted all 
these points. Under the old code of barbaric Japan, a 
husband could divorce his wife at his merest whim and 
by his own decree, while no offence on his part enabled 
her to obtain her freedom. Her property was entirely 
handed over and administered by him. Devotion the 
most complete to his wishes was taught to her in every 
respect, while he received no instruction to regard her 
as possessed of any claims to his consideration. 
But all this is to be of the past. The property 
owned at the time of marriage or acquired by a 
wife afterwards, is to remain her own, unless it is 
expressly stipulated to the contrary in the marriage 
contract ; if a father dies, certain parental authority is 
secured to a mother; and divorce is placed upon a 
footing of even-hz anded justice, For unmarried women 
all the laws are to be exactly the same as for men. 
With their physical strength deve sloped by equal training 
of the body in ‘ Ju-Jitsu,”” and with their legal rights 
secured by this new code, the poor little Japanese women 
before whom such new responsibilities are looming are as 
well equipped as possible for their novel and serious future. 


Ladies travelling alone are warned from Paris of a 
new form of danger. A well-dressed and ladylike Scotch- 
woman has recently been frequenting the Paris termini 
at the hours when the trains from England arrive, and, 
making friends with women travelling alone who do not 
understand French, she has obligingly aided them to find 
their way to the Custom House, and so on. The unsus- 
pecting travellers thus aided have naturally been full of 
gratitude for the kindly assistance of a fellow-country- 
woman. But all too soon after she has left them they dis- 
covered that a travelling-bag, a purse, or an umbrella and 
rugs have disappeared. Now, there are official inter- 
preters in uniform at every large station, and unpro- 
tected women can always appeal to them for all 
assistance required: it is unsafe to trust the most 
plausible strangers—men or women. 


Very becoming to most women is the new coronet 
style of hairdressing — new, that is to say, only in a 
relative sense, for it is actually as old as 
ancient Greece, and it was last in vogue 
but twenty years ago or so. It comes as 
a perfect novelty to the younger gener- 
ation, and they find it vastly becoming 
in many cases. Few girls have natural 
tresses adequate to make a plait long 
enough and wide enough to go right 
round the head, showing above the brow 
like a coronet. In the majority of cases, 
probably, the kind offices of the hair- 
dresser’s skill will be necessarily called 
into play for an ‘‘addition.’’ But here 
is a ‘‘wrinkle’’ for those of you who 
really do boast a sufficient quantity of 

















A SMART COAT. 


hair to make a good thick and long plait. Built of putty-coloured cloth in the Redingote style, with triple capes 


Divide your locks into two equal halves, 
and make a couple of plaits; bring one 


outlined with narrow braid. 





up towards the front round each side of the head, crossing 
them cleverly in front, and this will not be perceived ; the 
ends will tuck under at the sides of the head, and the 
plait that is visible across the brow will appear to be one 
long plait simply. Of course, for a really fashionable 
coiffure, this is not adequate: the hairdressers when they 
erdain the fashion have too keen an eye to business to 
introduce a simple ay" that can be easily accom- 
plished by the wearer; and the new method of hair- 
dressing demands not. only enough hair to make the 
full plait coronet-shape above the forehead, but also 
enough to turn back over a Pompadour front and to 
build into coils or curls behind. Only it is possible to 
combine the fashionable detail with one’s own common- 
sense, and to make the plait alone suffice, when one 
has enough hair to construct this becoming coronet. 


Nearly all the really smart gowns for evening wear 
continue to be made in the Marie Antoinette style, 
usually called Louis Seize. Striped silk constructed a 
Louis Seize evening dress with the characteristic deep 
point to the bodice that proved to have a particularly 
sntart effect in the stripes. The peak of the bodice 
descended over the tablier of flatly laid lace, which was 
supported on sky-blue tulle. There was a lace chemi- 
sette, also laid flatly on blue, and a deep swathe of the 
same blue was placed round the low neck. The new 
shot-silks, which are called, in the jargon of the moment, 
‘‘chameleon,’’ are also charming fabrics for Louis Seize 
designs. The colourings are very delicate, such as pale- 
grey to green, shimmering pink to blue, champagne- 
yellow to mauve, and silver-grey to emerald. These new 
silks are wonderfully soft, and drape or fold like the tra- 
ditional India muslins of our ancestresses. That softness 
makes them suitable for the new fashion of an exceed- 
ing fullness round the skirt, produced in many cases by 
pleats or gaugings at the waist, but sometimes bya clever 
cut which allows the top to sit closely over the hips and 
yet soon passes tothe fullness of flow ordained by fashion. 


Wintry winds demand some protection for the skin ; 
in most women roughness and coarsening of the surface 
must be apprehended if no assistance is rendered 
to counteract the ills of winter. One of the oldest 
and best-established remedies for such little troubles 
(not so small either, if their consequences are con- 
sidered) is Créme Simon. It is free from injurious 
ingredients, and, if it be rubbed gently. into the skin, 
then wiped off carefully and finished by a dust of Poudre 
Simon, a clear, velvety complexion is produced, and 
a delicate perfume is imparted to the cheeks. Spots, 
cracks of the lips, and chaps on the hands will also yield 
quickly to the same remedy. A luxurious way of gaining 
the beneficial effects of the ingredients of which Créme 
Simon is composed is to empty a flask into a bath. This 
is most refreshing after a journey or a dance; and to 
enable it to be safely carried on a journey, créme can 
be had in a special stoppered bottle. Then there is the 
soap of the same makers, admirable for purity and suited 
for the most tender and delicate skins. FILOMENA 
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5 5 Chesterfield Shape 


C 6; 18 Mahogany Easy Chairs, well - 
Revolving Book- _holstered in tapestry, usually 
stands, usually £3 1os., 4 10s., clearing at 


clearing at £2 9s. 6d. £2 19s. 6d 














C 14 «12 5 ft. Oak Sideboards oval silvered 
lass with bevelled edge in back, 2 shelves supported 
Gj columns and brackets, 3 cupboards and drawer in 
bottom part, enriched with 4 carved panels, usually 


S12 Adjustable End Settees, 6 ft. long over all, well 
£12 10s., being cleared at £9 10s. 


upholstered in tapestry, usually £615s.,clearing at £4 158. 
Also a number of CHIMNEYPIECES, SIDEBOARDS, 


DINING TABLES, CABINETS, BUREAUS, &c., 
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Pall Mall East, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Trafalgar Square, S.W. 





March 3, 1904. 
To Messrs. Benger’s Food, Ltd. 

Gentlemen,—I notice you advertise your food for 
‘Infants, Invalids, and the Aged.’ I do not come 
under any of these classes, yet I always use it for my 
last meal at night. I find it as useful in health as I 
did four years ago in diphtheria. It is so easily 
digested that having naturally a not too strong 
digestion / ensure a good night's rest. 

The Rev. H. ———” 


BENGER’S FOOD with Milk, forms 
a delicate and highly nutritive cream, rich 
in all the elements necessary to maintain 
vigorous health, but entirely free from 
rough and indigestible particles, which often 
produce irritation in delicate stomachs, 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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SPIRAL PUTTEES 


With or without Spats. Spats mad detachable if required. 
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PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUPACTURERS— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the United States: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Agent for Canada: WM. ST. PIERRE, 63, Beaver Hall Hill, MONTREAL, CANADA. 







































WATTS AT THE WINTER ACADEMY.—II. 
The first picture in Room I., a portrait of the artist 
himself, was painted in 1834; No. 207, ‘‘ Green 
Summer,’’ was produced in 1903. Seventy years of 
work, then, went to produce the great results now 
seen at Burlington House. And let nobody forget 
the important collection of portraits in the National 
Portrait Gallery, or the even more important group of 
Tate Gallery paintings, in summing up the achievements 
of those threescore and ten years. It was towards the 
end of the first half of this period that Watts rose 
to the height of his excellence; a.time before he 
had yet discarded his full Venetian sumptuousness 
of manner, afterwards rejected because of its very 
sumptuousness. The scruple, like most scruples, 
was unnecessary, for Watts was never less than 
noble; he borrowed none of Venice’s_ worldliness, 
but characteristically selected only her admirable 
qualities. We do not profess to believe that he 
was capable of reproducing the great virtues of the 
colour and tone that remain for us in the best of 
Venetian pictures; for nowhere does’ the modern 
painter move us to that supreme delight; but to the 
intention and to the outlook of Titian or of Giorgione 
he came very near. He made good use of the romance 
that a portrait may have when painted against 
a background of spacious landscape and ending in 
the familiar hills of Titian blue. This may be seen 
appropriately in the fine portrait-study, ‘‘ The Mother 
of Giorgione,’’ in Room I. The _ Italian influence 
entered early into the formation of Watts’s artistic per- 
sonality. It may be detected in the very early portrait 
of Iady Dorothy Nevill. But this is a secondhand 
Italian influence, derived from the English - Italian 
school of painting prevalent in the years preceding 
the advent of Watts as a painter. The silvery cloud, 
for instance, is strongly reminiscent of Stoddard: but 
Watts did not long content himself with the pale Italy 
that filtered through the palettes of other artists. In 
a few years he was to be found working with a full- 
blooded inspiration derived from personal study of the 
Great Masters in their own country. Such pictures as 
‘“The Mother of Giorgione’’ and ‘‘ The Prodigal’ were 
true witnesses to the power of the sixteenth over the 
nineteenth century. 

Space fails us to dwell on the gracious beauties of 
the finest version, catalogued as No. 174, of ‘* Diana 
and Iindymion,’’ nor on the masterliness of such portraits 
as those of Burne-Jones and Sir John Simeon. It must 
suffice to say that this exhibition is a great record of 
a great life’s work. W. M. 





The nursery in ‘‘ Peter Pan’’ has afforded Messrs. 
Oetzmann, of Hampstead Road, W., an opportunity 
for showing their taste and skill; for the three little 
people repose on three charming little bedsteads of 
fumigated oak, in complete harmony with the artistic 
yet whimsical adornment of the room. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Oct. 1, 1904) of MR. SPENCER .CHAR- 
KINGTON, M.P., of Hunsdon House, Herts, of Carlton 
House Terrace, and chairman of Messrs. Charrington 
and Co., the Anchor Brewery, Mile End, who died on 
Dec. 11, was proved on Jan. 3 by Spencer Colmeyer 
Charrington, Colonel Francis Charrington, and Edmund 
Knollys Charrington, the sons, the value of the property 
being £486,153. The testator gives his share in the 
Brewery Estate and the adjacent Park Estate, Mile 
End, to his sons Spencer and Francis; his interest in 
the Hayfield Estate, Mile End, to his son Henry; 
6981 ordinary and 280 preference shares of £10 in 
Charrington and Co, to his son Spencer; 7742 ordinary 
and 2967 preference. shares to his son Francis; 
9068 ordinary -and “5304 preference shares to his 
son Henry; £105,000 to his son Edmund; £100,000 
to his son Eric; £50,000 to his daughter Mrs. Alethe 
Marian Montgomerie; such a sum as will purchase 
two and a half per cent. Consolidated Stock, pro- 
ducing £1500 per annum, in trust, for his daughter 
Katharine Henrietta Violet; £500 each to the East 
London Hospital for Children and the Victoria Park 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest; such part as shall 
not have been paid, of three annual subscriptions of 
£500 each promised to the London Hospital; £1000 to 
his son-in-law, Captain Montgomerie; £1000 each to 
his children; £2000 each to his grandchildren ; £500 
each to his executors; and a few other legacies. He 
settles the Hunsdon Estate and £30,000 debentures in 
Charrington and Co. on his son Spencer; and he leaves 
the residue of his property between his sons and his 
daughter Mrs. Montgomerie. 


The will (dated March 11, 1901) of MR. HENRY 
WILLIAM HILL, of North Brow, Elsworthy Road, 
Primrose’ Hill, and of Messrs. Hill Brothers, Bond 
Street, who died on Nov. 23, was proved on Dec. 14 
by James Stephens Hill and Arthur Charles Edward 
Hill, the brothers, and Frederick Edward Eiloart, the 
value of the estate, so far as can at present be 
ascertained, being £145,831. The testator bequeaths 
£50 each to the Master Tailors’ Benevolent Association 
and the Benevolent Institution for the Relief of Aged 
and Infirm Journeymen Tailors; £100 each to his 
executors ; and £500 and the furniture at his residence 
to his wife, Mrs. Mabel Hill. He gives his interest 
under the will of Mr. Henry Norrington, of Exeter, to 
his daughter Mary Norrington Hill. The residue of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, to pay the income thereof 
to his wife while she remains his widow, or an annuity 
of £300 should she again marry; and, subject thereto, 
in equal shares to his children. 


The will (dated Aug. 25, 1898), with two codicils (of 
July 20, 1903, and Sept. 8, 1904), of Mk. EDWARD 
SIMPSON, of The Moorlands, Boston Spa, and Oriel 
House,’ Scarborough, who died on Dec. 1, was proved 
on Dec. 27 by Mrs. Margaret Wilkes Simpson, the 








widow, William Beckworth, and the Rev. Robert Culley 
the value of the real and personal estate amounting 
to £131,810. The testator gives to his wife his wines, 
horses, and outdoor effects, and during her widow- 
hood the use of his ‘residence at Boston Spa, and 
#1500 per annum, or £750 should she again marry; 
to each of his daughters, as part of their share 
in the residue, £2000; to his nieces Catherine and 
Mary Jane while. spinsters the income from - £1000 ; 
and legacies to executors. The residue of his property 
he leaves, in trust,. for his children, and the issue 
of any deceased child. 


The holograph will (dated Dec. 15, 1895) of Mk. 
THOMAS MERTHYR GUEST, of Inwood, Henstridge, 
Somerset, who died on Nov. 5, was proved’on Dec. 22 
by Lady Theodora Guest, the widow, the value of the 
estate being sworn at £117,266. The testator leaves 
all his property to his wife absolutely. 


The will (dated Oct. 30, 1894), with four codicils, 
of Mr. THOMAS WILLIAM LLOYD, of Cowesby Hall, 
York, and: Spotlands, Lancaster, who died on Oct. 31, 
has been proved by Frederick Walker, the surviving 
executor, the value of the estate being £104,138. The 
testator gives £2650 and. an annuity of £105 to his 
niece Constance Helen Mary Young; £100 and an 
annuity of £105 to his niece Adela Hacket ; £1100 
to Adela Mary Wilson; £20 each to the Accident 
Clubs at the Cowm and Brandwood stone-quarries ; 
and many small legacies. The residue of his property 
he leaves to the person who at his death shall be 
his heir-at-law. 


The will (dated March 31, 1903) of Mr. Louis 
TANNENBAUM, of 14, Greville Road, Hampstead, and 
of 104, Hatton Garden, who died on Nov. 15, was 
proved on Dec. 13 by Marcus Moss Tannenbaum, 
the son, Adolph Tannenbaum, the nephew, and Lewis 
Lindenbaum, the value of the property being sworn at 
#102,842. The testator gives £500 to his wife; his 
stock-in-trade to his son; £100 to his sister Caroline 
Oppenheim; £200 and £50 per annum to his brother 
Aaron Tannenbaum; £100 and £50 per annum to his 
sister Janet Hecht; £100 each to his-executors; and 
#100 for distribution among Jewish and- Christian 
charities. All other his property he leaves, in trust, 
to pay four fifths of the income thereof to his wife, and 
one fifth to his son during the life of his mother. 
Subject thereto, he leaves £20,000, in trust, for his 
son, and the ultimate residue between his son and 
daughters, Mrs. Frances Tannenbaum and Mrs. Beatrice 
Lindenbaum. 


The will (dated April 13, 1897) of the RIGHT Hon. 
ARTHUR BARON HOBHOUSE, of 15, Bruton Street, 
Berkeley Square, who died on Dec. 6, was proved on 
Jan. 3 by Mary, Baroness Hobhouse, the widow, and 
the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, the nephew, the value 
of the estate amounting to £92.543. The testator gives 
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CIGARETTES 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING TOBACCONISTS AND STORES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
If any difficulty in obtaining supply in any part of the world, please send P.O. or stamps to— 


Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO Co., 


44, WORSHIP STREET, 


LONDON, £Z.C. 
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The Extraordinary Success and NEED—is 
Popularity of the ‘“‘ANGELUS” are 
the Best Proofs of its Superiority. 


It provides everyone with the essential mastery 
of technique and the perfect control of expression 
which ensure a musicianly interpretation of the 
great composers. 


PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD’S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 


Th icit: see A ome leteness of the Expression Devices are the unique 

Gdened af ” . ANGI Us.” The control is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, 

the response so caaetae, that all the effects of expert hand-playing are realised with the 
most gratifying sense of mastery. 

be obtained as 

The “ Angelus” is the only Piano-Player with Orchestral Organ Combination, or may 

Piano- Player only. DF&FERRED PAYMENTS ARRANGED IF DESIRED. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. You are invited 

to write for our No. 2 Catalogue, or call to see the “*‘ ANGELUS. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL (Dept. 2), Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent Street. London, W. 
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AVOID TYPHOID FEVER 


AND 
OTHER WATER-BORNE DISEASE 
BY USING THE 


" BERKEFELD” FILTER 


(PATENT). 





Dr. ANDREW WILSON says: ‘‘ The 

Filters sold by the Berkefeld Filter g LTD. AST. 
Co., Ltd., remove all germs from REGENT STREET and CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. [ ‘RecA 
water. They therefore represent ideal — PF Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 


Filters, giving pure (i.e., germless) HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
water.’’ Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


House Filter H, price complete, 30/- ale ‘ = Supply the Public with Every Description of 
ag he A HOUSEEIOLD LiiNnENS, 
P : From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear 
TH E BE R K E F E LD FI LTE R CO Ltd longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
> Sie =e Profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 
I2I, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


N.B.—7o Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and “Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 


























| A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, NO MOR £ ASTHMA OR CAY Si WELLIN GTON” MERRY WEATHERS 


most agreeable to take. 


| FROM THIS MOMEN 
Awarded one hundred thousand { Gold 
and Silver Medals. and admitted to be un- nN l eC @) is 1 WATER SUPPLY To MANSIONS. 
ae eS OSULE gratis and post free from 
. VARD ST.MARTIN, PARIS } ry l 
“ pier - 2 Oo on for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
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49, Haymarket, London, S.W. at 3d., , 6d., & 18., ae Greens, Tronm: pee Oilmen, R - 


GRILLON, Dr. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN 
CONSTIPATION, COD LIVER OIL | 


; Hemorrhoids, 


Bile, Headache, — Is UNRIVALLED in CONSUMPTION & BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 


Loss of Appetite, ‘ It is sold by all Chemists, in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
Gastric and Intestinal Troubles. See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE RD., London, S.E. Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


Sold by all Chemists.—A Box, 2s. 6d. OIL ENGINE AND PUMP. ** HOMESTEAD ” PUMP, 


The Lancet, Oct. 12, 1889, says : ‘‘ The medicament most Write for Revised Pamphlet on ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” 
pleasant to children, the Tamar Indien, is absent. An t | Merryweather & Sons, Water Engineers (Established over 
200 years), 63, Long Acre, W.C. Works: Greenwich, S.E. 
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) the little things of life that it certainly should have held a 
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days of Bath Cabinets. It 


means not only freedom from dirt, buf freedom from the danger of 

diseases caused by impure matters in the blood and skin. Nothing 
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Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bath- 
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such a sum as, with what she is absolutely entitled to 
under her marriage settlement, will make up £12,000 
to his wife; £100 to his clerk, Joseph Davis; and, 
during the life of his wife, £40 every six months to 
each of his nieces Carry, Maud, and Emily; and £50 
each six months to his niece Agnes Macleod. The 
residue of his property he leaves, in trust, for Lady 
Hobhouse, for life ; and subject thereto, he gives 
£15,000 to the children of his brother Reginald ; £6000, 
in trust, for his brother Edmund; £4000 to his niece 
Agnes Macleod; £2500 to his nephew Leonard; £1000 
to his niece Emily; and the ultimate residue to his 
nephew Henry. 








The Church Army’s Christmas dinner and enter. 
tainment will be held on Jan. 13, at the Marylebone 
Baths at 6.30 p.m.—The 89th annual Court of Governors 
of the Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women 
will be held on Jan. 17 at 3 p.m. at the Mansion 
House. 


In view of a rumour which is being circulated to the 
effect that a certain firm of publishers has a financial 
interest in the firm of Messrs. Mather and Crowther, 
the officials of that company ask us to announce that 
all the shares have been and are held exclusively by the 
directors, and no other person, firm, or company has, 
or ever had, any interest, financial or otherwise, in this 
business or the management of it. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


The Bishop of London has been taking his usual New 
Year’s holiday at his mother’s house in Bournemouth. 
His chief amusement at the seaside is golf. On Sunday 
he will preach as usual on behalf of the East London 
Church Fund. 


Canon Pearson, who has been appointed Bishop- 
Suffragan of Burnley in succession to Dr. Hoskyns, did 
good work at Nottingham and Brighton before he went 
to St. Mark’s, Broomhall, in 1897. His departure from 
Sheffield will be much regretted, for he is very popular 
with all classes in the city. Canon Pearson was born 
at Brixton in 1848. Whilst firmly attached to Evangelical 
principles, his sympathies are wide. 

The Rey. G. Foster Carter, who is Domestic Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Durham, and is at the head of the 
Bishop’s Training School at Auckland Castle, has been 
offered the Rectory of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, by the Simeon 
Trustees. Mr. Carter was a Scholar and Hulmeian 
Exhibitioner of Brasenose, and acted for a time as 
curate at St. Clement’s and Lecturer at Wycliffe Hall, 
rae As a preacher he has already distinguished 

imself. 


The clergy and laity of the diocese of Ripon propose 
to make a gift to Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, who is enter- 
ing on the twenty-first year of his episcopate. It is 
probable that a portrait of the Bishop will be painted, 


to be handed down as an heirloom of the diocese, 
while a more personal gift is likely to be offered as 
a proof of the universal esteem and affection in which 
he is held. 


The Welsh revival has spread to Newport and also 
to the Swansea Valley, where Mr. Evan Roberts 
addressed large congregations in the closing days of 
the year. Some of the converts at Swansea have 
taken their parents out of the workhouse, while at the 
police-court of Abercare the chairman was for the first 
time presented with a pair of white gloves. The 
Bishop of Bangor, in a pastoral letter, has warmly 
welcomed the revival, and has invited his clergy 
to make the month of January a season of united. 
prayer. V 








The talking machine figures in Drury Lane Par.to- 
mime in Miss Queenie Leighton’s song, ‘‘ Love’s 
Gramophone,”’ now reproduced on the instrument itself. 
Messrs. the Gramophone and Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
of 21, City Road, E.C., .have just been awarded the 
Grand Prize. for Talking Machines and Records, 
Department of Liberal Arts, Group 21, St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

The Apollinaris Company has issued a likeness of 
Pretty Polly, beautifully reproduced in colours from a 
picture by a well-known artist. 
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Send for Hlustrated Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. 

95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON; 

3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and 

Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
New York and Chicago. 
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HOOPING COUGH, CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE celebrated effectual cure without internal 

medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 

157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose names are engraved on the 
vernment Stamp. 


or Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
and FAMILY DESCENTS, 


Also for the Artistic Production of 
Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


ae Formerly 25, Cranbourn Street. 


188 Pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. 
200,000 copies issued. 
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| Gold Seals, Signet Rings, Desk Seals, Book. Plates, Note-paper Dies, 
Visiting Cards, &c. Illustrated Price List post free. AK. WLE: E OF ITS CONTENTS -auses 
on — the Ciliwenes Pinet Ald Book eZ! 2A.) animals 
treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference in cases 


a of accidents to and ail ts of Horses, CaTrie, Dogs, 
WN . 7 7 Birps; such as leg wees, Rheumatism, Common 
RASS s | bd Cold, Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, ete. 
= Paha. Se -e } 
(queur sl CHLORODYNE. 


in Horses ; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, and of 

Birds. May be obtained price 2/- post free to all parts 

A ‘ Py of the world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or == 

BOWEN & MCK INVALUABLE FOR ide 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 


terms to be found upon a label affixed to the ou 
| AND ALL 


of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6 sizes 
ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 
EKINDRED AILMENTS. 
This old ‘and tried remedy has stood the test of two | 


LLIMAN’S for Sprains, Rheumatism, 
plints when forming, Sprung Sinews, 
Brui Broken K: 
generations. Refuse to be put off with a Substitute ; the | 
Originalcan be had of all Chemists if you let it be seen | 


t Write for Pamphiet. Mention this Paper. 
Sore Shoulders, . Sore. Throats, WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 
that you are not weak enough to accept an imitation. Collis | 
| Browne is the Name; 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 the prices. | ELLIMAN, SONS & Co., 











And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
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WILSO 
COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
A New Scientific I ion, entirely diff in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 








BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. 


50 Years’ Reputation. 





} a oo —— 54 pages only, y-/ pobes apart — 
rom e@ complete book o pages, an section Th 
@ late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


alone (54 pages) is free and post free. 
— Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 





Sprains in Dogs, Cramp in Birds, etc. Drum in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 
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ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, . For restoring and beautifying the complexion it is unequalled. 
LOSS OF VOICE. Chaps, Redness, Roughness, disappear, as if by magic. ‘ 
Price : 4/3, 2/6 and 4/- per Pot. 4/3 per Tube. Established over a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 


Use also the SAVON and POUDRE SIMON. pega ater aed si coe ce bo ae, 


A 
Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, hectomere and Stores. i daeek 


¢ wary ‘Dipit—as Holborn Viaduct, london. Pg Ad 
- 10° _— New Sons, arclay & Sons, J. Sanger n, 
J. SIMON, 59, Faubs St Martin, Paris 1”. = _ MERTENS. 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., LONDON w. Eduerds & Son, May, oberts & é. Butler & Crispe, 
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OU have headache? What sort? How does it arise? And how can it be cured? 

Is it in the forehead, and does it cease if you press it? If so, that’s neuralgic head- 

ache. Is it in the forehead, or on one side of the head only? If so, it’s what doctors 

call ‘‘ megrim,’’ and arises from want of tone in the system. Is it general and accompanied 

by sickness, foul breath, constipation, etc.? If so, it’s bilious headache, and arises from 
excessive secretion of bile. 

All these headaches are traceable either to stomach weakness, which lets the system 
get run down (resulting in neuralgia or megrim), or to liver disorder, which deranges bile 
secretion and causes a bilious headache. Bile Beans act directly on the liver and stomach, 
and that’s how they cure headache. They cure headache, which is only a symptom, by 

correcting the disorders which cause it. Evidence that this is so will be found in the case 

! of Mr. F. V. W. Haggard, a well-known pianist, who lives at 9, George Street, Swindon. To 

\ b/ a ‘* Swindon Advertiser’? reporter Mr. Haggard describes his sufferings and release as follows— 
A 


/ \ 

N ‘*] had been ill for nearly two years with sick headache 

Y \\ and biliousness, and when I was fulfilling a professional 
\\ engagement this sickly sensation invariably came over me. If 

| I went to act as accompanist at a concert or anything of the kind I 

could not stand the hot atmosphere, and when I retired my head 
ached awfully. I tried all that money could buy to obtain relief, but to 

no purpose. On several occasions I consulted medical men, but though 
their remedies proved beneficial for a short time, they had no lasting 
effect. At length I began to feel so ill that I thought I should have to 

BILE BEANS FOR cancel all my engagements, which would have been a great loss to me. 


LI **One day a friend, knowing how much I suffered, gave me a few 
BILIOUSNESS Bile Beans, and asked me to give them a fair trial. This | did, 
are the safest family medicine, and received so much good that I sent for a boxful, and as the 
ane gre Rig Sed eee result of taking them the biliousness gradually decreased. I took 
che, ‘ z r »s, Colds, : 
Liver Chill, Influenza, Rheum- the Beans regularly, and whenever the sickness came over me I 
atism, Liver Troubles, Indi- slipped a Bean—I carried them in my pocket—into my mouth. They 
gestion, Bad Breath, Loss of always completely cleared my head. I continued their use, and 
Appetite, Flatulence, Dizziness, am now in capital health, and entirely free from biliousness, head- 
Buzzing in the Head, Debility, ache, and other sensations from which I suffered so much.’’ 
Sleeplessness, Nervousness, 
Anemia, and all Female 
Ailments. Obtainable of all 
Medicine Vendors, or post free 
from the Bile Bean Co., Red- COUPON. 
cross Street, London, E.C., on To obtain a Free Sample Box 
FOR of Bile Beans send 1d. stamp, 


receipt of price, ts. 14d. per 


‘ a le this coupon, and name and 
box, or large family SIZE (con- address, “te Bile Bean Co., 
taining three times quantity e Leeds. 
small size) 2s. gd. Lilustrated London News, 14/1/05. 
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The Distillers Company, Ltd., Edinburgh. 
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mec ene 7 es eae V/ ‘Highland Club’ & ‘Caledonian’ Whiskies. 
y F Poa / GW AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. | L®) 















































LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES, 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS in BOTTLES, 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS in TINS, 


Are Unsurpassed in Quality. SY vi 3 N ES TO N a 
PEA FLOUR 


E. LAZEN BY Be SON, Lt. Me} pele). & mo og For Thickening Soups, Gravies, et- 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | Sanne - Ter 


SELF-RECORDING chances with 


Meteorological , 
Instruments.| _ your face. Al- 








| ways demand 
A DREAM OF EASE. 3 ay Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold 


everywhere. The J. B. Williams Co., 
65 Great Russell St., bases ese 














wy 





THE NEW PATTERN COMBINED BARO-THERMOGRAPH. 
The above instrument combines in one apparatus the 
Recording Barometer and Recording Thermometer, giving ’ = 
thus on one and the same chart continuous records o F : 

: HI: INVENTED BY 


the atmospheric pressure and temperature for seven days. 
| 


VERY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. \ | LORD KELVIN | i 


IMlustrated Price List of Self-Recording Meteorological 
Instruments, or “Special” Illustrated List of A | 
Scientific goods suitable for Presents, Post Free He (sIR W" TH OmMSON) 
to all parts of the World. : | 

38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. { Has been designed specially to meet the needs of literary workers, students, and all 

. ‘ P a ee y who read or write for pleasure or profit. 
Branches: 45, CoRNHILL, and 122, Recent STREET. | It not only affords the best possible support for the body during vigorous mental 
| activity, but also provides accommodation for writing, either by hand or by Type- 

Writing Machine, as well as ample means for holding close at hand several books 


LTD. of reference, writing materials, &c. 
& Just a finger-touch will change the position of the back to any inclination from 
upright to flat, or wtce versa. 


The front Table is removable, and can be used either flat or inclined for writing 


Batters, N O RWIC H. or reading, and when not in use is concealed under the seat. 


The Side Tables telescope into enclosed compartments on eitker side of chair, 
and are brought into use by simply lifting them up and turning them outwards. 


BOILERS OF ALL MAKES AND SIZES An instant of time only is required to convert the work-chair into one which 


Supplied at the Cheapest Rates. meets all requirements of relaxation and repose. 


TANKS, VALVES, &c. 

















An interesting booklet, 
“Chair "tie shan ; ed MH) 
scriptive of the , HW 
porte poe eddie; past be ee 
free. ae HI NO PACKING 

NO WASHERS 

NO LEAKAGE 


J.FOOT « SON es : | | SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY 


(Dept. C7), ; ’ | PLUMBERS&|RONMONGER 

















LISTS FREE, 


Our Celebrated — 4 Check-end Saddle Boiler, to heat from 
» to 3000 feet 4- ine h Piping. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Fixed by experienced workmen in any part of the country. 


LONDON, W. 























LLOYDS w.6i.e30-eacn. 


on oxerma, RUXESIS 
FOR EASY SHAVING. 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 
| The Label of the ORIGINAL and 


GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 


‘ ‘ a 
“MADE-BY- MARK— 
= Ltd., the Proprietors 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., . 
ibaa *THE albedo bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 
9 oodwill, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. 
he ——- is now manufactured ONLY at their Factory. 
ly all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


No. 12.—- 10 heat trom 40 to No. 10.—To heat from 150 to ve 
100 feet 4-inch piping 500 feet 4-inch piping. } Wholesale. route: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 


GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. MEDAL * SWOR D- 


Latest Illustrated Catalogue of Requisites for the Stable, Kennel, 


Poultry Yard, Park, Este tor evra enn Lone F oath Applicé ann 19 904 el , CUTLERS. 
G. E. LEWIS’ the yeRiOD” ~— — sll = Ivory, 


Paris, 1878; Sydney, AS AN EJECTOR Black, Se. 2 7/6 


1879 and 1880; 
Has 


Melbourne, 1880 and 7 g a 
1881; and Calcutta, + WNC taken 4 & - 3 ' 
1883 and 1884. P x Honours ~ DOUBLE 

a ‘ % \\ \S { ve 














wherever 
ogee FINEST SWORD HOLLOW 


STEEL. Cases from 16s. to £3 5s. GROUND. 


New PATENT 


TREBLE CRIP 
W/TH PATENT 


sg So 
Gg 10) EJECTOR ; Fe nN A) 


from 


Cross-bolt or my Treble-gri y 
Rotten. np / 
The above is the latest de 


the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- 


bined with G. FE. Lewis's Treble Grip. 
We also make this Gun as a Non-E jector, with treble-grip or cross- EASILY CURE 


bolt action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever and 


double-bolt from 10 Guineas, 
eames ta Remind. Rent for ens pase the trated Catalogue of fints hed Single Shaver in Case, 8s. 64,; Shaver and Two Extra Blades, in sneer Sno, G8 Shaver with H. 
: ind: fell. desckintk : Four Extra Blades, £1 7s. 6d.; Shaver with Six Extra Blades, £21 15s. THE 


Stock, giving bend, weight, ox d full description “ very gun BG 

invite Sportsinen to come and inspect our Stock, Any Gun or ifle ’ > . NS, Pi lilly Ci o. Estd: x8 

be Tested at our Rs before Purcl By return of post on receipt of P.O.O. to DREW & SO iccadi ly ircu 44- a 

RBPAIRS. an kinds of Repairs by 0 Stal of the most Skilled JOHN POUND & CO., 67, Piccadilly; 211, Regent Street ; 378, Strand; Leadenhall Street, B.C. Oe a oe A is Sen’ dear 
Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. Or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, Silversmiths, Stores, &c. WRITE F on CATALO@ ° value. Sold in Tins 184d. each. 


Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in Exchange. 7 PALL MALL LONDON $ Ww 
Wonks, THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LtD., 27, ; 5 5. We 


G. E. LEWIS, s20 33) fowerToveday st, BIRMINGHAM 


(Established 1&0.) 











UNDER SHADES 


FOR DINING & DRAWING ROOMS 
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